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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1884. 


PRICE 
THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








—* for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT , 


of PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 
12, Hinde-street, Manchester-square, W. 
President—-FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Director—OSCAR BERINGER. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on SEPTEMBER 29th. E 


T° PUBLISHERS.—The Advertisers are pre- 
ay to INVEST a considerable amount of capital in the PUB- 
LISH! NG RUSINESS, and seek the co-operation of an able, experienced, 
P i or blished Business would be purchased. 

‘The utmost confidence may be relied on.—Address CapiraL, care of Messrs. 








Days, September 25, 26, from Ten to Five. Fee, Six Guineas per Term. 
‘the Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. 
For Prospectuses and all particulars address the Director. 


AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 

INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 164, NEW BOND-STREET 
(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, regardless of the Weather. 
Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 p.m. 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 


M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 
OTICE.—WHEREAS it has been brought to our 


notice that certain unauthorized persons have recently been taking 
orders for and executing work in our names and as if in our employment, 
we, the undersigned. HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that we do not undertake 
are not responsible for any work the orders for which are not given 

to us at our sole piace of business, No. 96, Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London, W., and that we have no Agents authorized to make 
any use of our names for the purpdses of our business or otherwise. 
And we further Give Notice that any person who shall furnish our 
Solicitors, Messrs Cunliffe. Be-umont & Davenport, of 43, Chancery- 
lane, W.C., with such information as shall lead to the discovery of any 
party so improperly using our names shail be rewarded. 

Dated this Sth day of September, 1884, 


J. HOGARTH & SONS, Printsellers and Picture Dealers, 
“Restorers of Pictures, Works of Art, &c., 96, Mount- 
street, Grosvenor-square, W. 

















ANTED by a Lady, an ENGAGEMENT as 
wie SECRETARY or LITERARY ASSISTANT. Good knowledge of 


and German.—A. M. C., Kimpton's Lib: G: - 
We p! rary, Great Kussell. 


RPORETARY, CORRESPONDENT, or TRANS- 

LATION WORK.—A LADY of liberal education, and a good German 
and French Scholar, desires an ENGAGEMENT Salary. 30s. per week. 
—Address Fraulein B , 12, Culville-road, Bayswater, London, Soe 


ADVERTISER seeks a Permanent, Temporary, 
or Occasional ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE SECKETARY 
Amanuensis, or General Literary Assistant. Good French Scholar ; well 
up in Musica!, Dramatic, and General Literature. Excellent references 
&c, Terms reasonable.—Address Lupovici, 64, Bassein Park-) ' 
Hammersmith, W. 











GENTLEMAN of integrity, experience, and 
capacity, desires RE-ENGAGEMENi us EDITOR, Assistant- 
og ee, or ay ebb on Conservative or Neutral Paper 
yor Weekly; age 35.—Address E: » Ca 5 e 
&%, Newman-street, Oxford-street, W. Ey Se SE ee 


0 JOURNALISTS. —WANTED, ASSISTANT 
EDITOR for leading Indian Paper, published in North-West 
Provinces. Must have had some experience and write well —Keply by 
pe gis with specimen of writing, to J. M., Argus, 80, Fleet-street, 





GENTLEMAN of Literary Experience is OPEN 
to an ENGAGEMENT to Contribute Serials and Papers to a 
Journal or Periodical, or would Assist in the Manavemert on ve 


Nasonable terms. References given.—Address Leaper, at Horncastle’s. 
6, Cheapside. P 





RESS._GENERAL BUSINESS MANAGER.— 

ADVERTISER (33) SEEKS ENGAGEMENT. Many years’ 

experience; all departments First-class advertisers’ connexion. 
Highest references.—Quap, Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AS8SISTAN T EDITORSHIP on DAILY, or 
Editorship on Weekly, WANTED by a Gentleman. Several years 
Assistant Editor, Leader and Leaderette Writer for, and General Manager 
of, Class Weeklies. Has had Printing-O'tce training. Atat. 34; Graduate 
in Arts; single —A idress Mr. Witson, 171, Albany-street, Regent's 
Park, London, N.W. 





RPITOR, SUB-EDITOR, REPORTER.—An 
experienced Journalist is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT. Smart, 
eee ander and graceful Descriptive Writer, Verbatim Reporter, 


der, Local Notes, &c —Venax, care of Mr. G. Neves, Sitting- 
bourne, Kent. ‘ ‘i 








ANTED, by a Gentleman on Editorial Staff of 

. some Class Weeklies, further LITERARY WOKK. Practised 

Sditor and Sub, ready Writer, and with practical acquaintance with 
printing matters. Bachelor of Arts.—Oxonian, Union N 


Fyfe. Miller, Fyfe & Ireland, 8.8.C., E i 
A RT and LITERARY PROPERTY, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c —Messrs BENNETTS, Ethelburga House, Bish 
gate-street Within, EC., are AGENTS for the PURCHASE and SA. 
of all kinds. Commissions executed at Home and Abroad. 





MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to announce that they 
have several Newspaper Properties for Disposal, as follows :— 


C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
eof the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a most important Liberal 
County Paver of great influence and high ‘ition. Established 50 years. 
Large Annual Income. Partnership might be arranged. Principals or 
their Solicitors only will be treated with. Jobbing Business attached 





FPBANCE.—The ATHEN XU M.—Subscriptions 

received for France—Twelve Months, 18s.; Six Months, 9s.—pay- 
able in advance to J. G. F u, Booksell Paris, 8, Rue des 
Capucines; Cannes, 59, Rue d’Antibes. 








CHOOL of ART, 2, New-road, Notting Hill- 
gate (Notting Hill-gate Station).—The DRAWING and PAINTING 
CLASSES RECOMMENCED after the Vacation on the Ist SEPTEMBER. 
pm greenery oF application to Mr. W. Riptezy, at his address, 10, Notting 
terrace, W. 


CHOOL of ART, 35, Albany-street, N.W., for the 

STUDY of DRAWING and PAINTING, under the direction of 
Mise SOPHIA BEALE, Pupil of MM. Bellay and unay. Daily 
Ciasses. REOPENS OCTOBER 6th. 








{ALKLAND HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

—A FEW BOYS (Sons of Gentlemen) are PREPARED for the 
Public Shools, the Navy, &c. No healthier situation can be fow 

Special care of delicate boys. Terms moderate —Address Rev. Principat. 





MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

/e of (as a Going Concern) a First-Class PRINTING and STA. 

TIONERY BUSINESS in the Midland Counties, with an old-established 

Newspaper (the Jeading Paper in the district). A splendid Agency, worth 
150). per year, attached. Satisfactory reasons given. 


OOKSELLING, STATIONERY, and PRINTING 
BUSINESS.—C. MITCHELL & CO are instructed to DISPOSE 

of a Large Business in important town within sixty miles of London. 
Principals only or their Solicitors need apply.—C. Mircust, & Co., 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 





OOKSELLING and PRINTING BUSINESS.— 

C. MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE of above 

business, ina Cathedral Town. An excellent opportunity for a young 

— with moderate capital. Excellent reasons for dis .—C, 
ITCHELL & Co., 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 





MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 


e of the COPYRIGHTS of THREE TRADE PAPERS yielding an 
excellent income. 


MITCHELL & CO. have TWO BOOK- 
e SELLING and PRINTING BUSINESSES for DISPOSAL. Both 

are sound concerns; one only requiring a limited capital. 
C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Val 





HE HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, W., will REOPEN on 
EMBER 24th, 1884, for the MICHAELMAS TERM 
All particulars respecting the Classes may be had on application, from 
Two to Four o'clock. 


PABIs.— LADIES’ SCHOOL, established 1869 
by M. and Madame HAVET, 6, Rue de Longchamps, Trocadéro, 
in the healthiest part of 8. 
ospectus from the Publishers of M. Haver’s French and German 
— Messrs. Simpxtn, Marsuart & Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall-court, 
on. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the 
SONS of GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13, Somerset-street, Port- 
man-square. W. 
The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY AFTERNOON, 
October 6th 


Mars. Woopwarp (Mrs. George Davenport) will be at home from 
October Ist. 


BEDFORD 














COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9, York-place, Baker-street, W. 


The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, 9th October, 1884. 

One Arnott Scholarship, tenable for One Session, value 30 Guineas, 
will be awarded by Open Competition in October. 

A Professor's Scholarship, value 30 Guineas, and a Courtauld Scholar- 
ship, value 15 Guineas, both tenable for One Session, will be awarded to 
Candidates not already in the College, and not more than 18 years of age. 

Names to be - wha ae 30, 1884, and all inquiries 

ressed . Sec. at the e. 
- — Ka B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 





i ‘or 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts,&c. Card ef 
Terms on application. 


12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 


ACCOUNTANT (ten years chief clerk to Messrs. Rivington).— 
Advice given as to the best mode of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates 





examined en behalf of Authors. ‘er oO} perty care- 
fully conducted. Twenty years’ genes. Highest references. Con- 
Cc. ¢ 


sultation free.—1, Paternoster-row, 


‘AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, 
AMANUENSES, and COMPANIONS, English and Foreign.— 
Apply for particulars, Mrs. Dossrron, The Library, Streatham, 8.W. 


O ARMY CANDIDATES.— GEOMETRICAL 
DRAWING by CORRESPONDENCE by a successful Teacher and 
es: B., Stanton House, Belleville-road, Wandsworth-common, 














XFORD B.A. (high Classical Honours), late 
Scholar, COACHES PUPILS for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Public Schools, University Scholarships, and other Examinations. Ex- 
perienced. Good testimonials.—Address X., care of Rayner, 2, Devereux- 
court, Strand. 


NIVERSITIES, MEDICAL and LEGAL 
PRELIMINARIES, CIVIL SERVICE, and COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS.—An OXFORD COACH, resident in Chambers in 
Town, READS with GENTLEMEN for the above. Term now com- 
mencing.—Address, in first instance, Oxon, The Library, 38, Museum- 
street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


THE HERKOMER ART SCHOOL, BUSHEY, 

HERTS.—Students wishing to join the Herkomer School at 
Bushey must send ina Study in Black and White of the Nude Figure, 
for approval, between the 15th and 90*h SEPTEMBER. 

The School REOPENS on the 6t1 OCTOBER, 1884. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, at the School. 











pap 


pany, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 


[HE ENTIRE STAFF of a large West-End 
LIBRARY will shortly be DISENGAGED in consequence of the 
tmployment of Lady Assistants Several efficient LIBRARIANS and 
ASSISTANTS will then REQUIRE ENGAGEMENTS.—Address Liuzr, 
May's Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly, W. 








ANTED, OPINION on NOVEL, with recom- 


mendation to Publisher. Moderate terms.—F. D.,37, Mallinson- 
tad, Battersea Rise, 8. W. 


HORT STORIES, SKETCHES, and POEMS of 

& religious tendency REQUIRED for a CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
Terms should be stated, with full particulars.—Address Dztta, 4, 
etoria-terrace, New Church-road, Camberwell, London, 





EDICAL. — WANTED, by a Country Prac- 
titioner, a PUPIL to Educate for the Medical Profession 
Quilifications necessary : he must be intelligent, extremely steady, and 
his parents of good social position.—Apply Dr. CHITTENDEN, R.N., 
hiversham, Kent. 


XUM 








L ®4 4122.72. COLLEGE. 
4 The COLLEGE MET again on THURSDAY, Sept. 18th. 
Apply to the Principat. 


OURNEMOUTH.—STRANRAER PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL.—Head Master: W. B. LOWE, M.A. F.C.S. 
(late Scholar of St John's Coll., Camb.). 
High-class Modern, Scientific, and Classical Education. Inclusive fees. 
The house is situated in the most healthy part of Bournemouth. 


S?- LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 


Head Mistress—Miss DOVE. Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge 








This School provides a thorough Education at a moderate cost. House 
Girls woseivedl Erean the age of Nine. NEXT TERM begins October 2nd. 





BEBRICH - ON - THE - RHINE. — BOARDING 

SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—The Principal, Friiulein A. van 
BAALEN, will be in England from August 27th till the End of September, 
and be leased to pion ‘any applications, Her address is Claremont, 
Alleyn Park, Dulwich, London. 











BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9, York-place, Baker-street, W. 
The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 9th, 1884. 


An INAUGURAL LECTURE will be given on WEDNESDAY, 
October 8, at 4 p.m., by the Professor of History, LLOYD C. SANDERS, 





B.A. Oxon, ‘On the Development of Modern Historical Writing in 
England.’ 
"Ladi dics and G 1 dmitted en p ion of their visiting cards. 


B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


T° TEACHERS in GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS.— 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cam- 

bridge Teachers’ ——. Fe omens ~ ¥nr * ne = pay ey 
INING COLL 5 e curriculum is specially inten 

on become Teachers in High ah. 





prepared 
The College Year begins SEP- 
in all divisions. —Particulars from 
R. Hodge, 9, Clifton-gardens, Maida-vale, W. 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 


the PRINCIPAL, care of 


UNIVERSITY 








aROUIS THESESTURE ch Gnas og‘ Mun Locarno 
ache SmaToanse ma Lase Zar, yuan. TUMMAT 
2. ON the PLAYS of 'SHAKSPEARE. FRIDAY AFTERNOONS, 
from 3 to 4, beginning on the 10th of October. 
Fee for each Course, li, ls. a Tem. SOURD BLY, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVE RSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





FACULTY of SCIENCE, including the Departments of ENGINEER- 
ING and CHEMICAL and MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY. 
The Session will OPEN on OCTOBER 2nd. 
For detailed Peeupes sak of io a of Tnwrontion. Exhibitions, 
* to the ege, Gowe' , WC, 
meeenmennsndennad TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


B OURNEMOUTH.—MOIRA COLLEGE for 
LADIES. 


Principals—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 
The House is beautifully and healthily situated, with gardens specially 
laid out for the recreation of the pupils. 
The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, Music, and 
Drawing is of a high-class character, and has been very successful for 
many years. There is a special department for younger pupils. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
SESSION 1884-5. 
ill begin on TUESDAY, October 7. 

fog for the Cardiff Foresters’ Entrance Scholarship of 
25)., tenable for One Year, and Ten Entrance Exhibitions of 11. 1s., 
tenable for One Year, will be held at the College on OCTOBER Ist and 
the Two Following Days. 








d Classes are 0) to Men and Women. 
| ag pon ——y Individual Classes from 1/. 1s. per Session. 
For Prospectuses and all further information apply to 
IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


‘The SESSION 1884-5 will begin on 7th OCTOBER. The College supplies 
for persons of either sex above the ordinary school age the means of con- 
tinuing their Studies in Science, Languages, History, and Literature. 
The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, Geological, and Biological 
Laboratories are Open Daily. The Engineering Department includes 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electric Engineering, Surveying, and Architec- 
ture; and special arrangements have been made for practical work with 
various Engineers, Surveyors, and Architects in and near Bristol. 
Information with regard to the lodging ef Students may be obtained on 
2pplication. Several Scholarships are tenable at the College. Calendar, 
containing full information, price 1s. (by post, 1s. 3d.).—For Prospectus 
and further information apply to 

ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded by the County College Association, 
Limited, under the Presidency of His Grace the Duke of Devunshire, 
K.G., in order to enable Students at the earliest practicable age, and at 
a moderate cost, to take the University Degree whether in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be taken at 19. 

The College Charges for Lodging and Board (with an extra ‘Term in the 
Long Vacation), including all necessary expenses of Tuition for the 
Degree of B.A., are 84/1. per Annum .—For further information apply to 
the Warpen, Cavendish Vollege, Cambridge. 


QUsEN'S SERVICE ACADEMY, 
ELY-PLACE, DUBLIN. 
Established 1852.—Over 1,000 Pupils successful. 

Sandhurst, July, 1884: Walpole, 8,348 marks, First Place; McGusty, 
6,355; King, 6,191; Hamilton-Jones, 6,153; MacDonnell, 6,057; Crosbie, 
6.021; Wilson, 5,819; Ford-Hutchinson, 5,772; Humfry (1.C.), 5.349.— 
Mil. Off., April, 1884: F. D. J. Annesley, 2,091 marks. Woolwich, 
July, 1884: Digby, 6,107, Sixth Place. 

Walpole’s is by far the highest score ever made for Sandhurst. This is 
the third time within three years that First Place for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst has fallen to Dr. CHETWODE CRAWLEY’S Pupils. 

In previous Academical year, 17 passed for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. ; 
7 for Class I., &c.; 18 for Royal Irish Constabulary Cadetships ; besides 
42 examinati 











W. J. Cuerwope Crawier, LL.D. F.R.G.S. F.GS., &c., Queen’s 
Service Academy, Dublin. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The following 
PROSPECTUSES are now ready :— 
1, The THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, including both Morning, 
Evening, and Preparatory Classes 
2. The GENERAL LITERATURE DEPARTMENT, including Classes 
in preparation for the Universities and all the Public Examinations. 
3. The ENGINEERING and APPLIED SCIENCES DEPARTMENTS 
4. The MEDICAL and PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC DEPART- 





5. The EVENING CLASSES. 
6. The CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, including Post - Office 
Female Clerkships. 
7. The SCHOOL, including Upper Classical, Upper Modern, Middle 
and Lower Divisions. 
personally or by postcard, stating which Prospectus is wanted, 
Cunnincuam,Secretary. 


EK PINBuRGH ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
SESSION 1884-85. 

Rector—JOHN MARSHALL, M.A. Edin. and Oxon., some time Domus 
Exhibitioner and Classical Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford, and late 
Principal and Professor of Classics, Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

This SCHOOL will REOPEN on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, at Ten 
e’clock. The Rector will be in attendance on the two previous days, 
from Ten to One o'clock, to enrol Pupils. 

The School ;rovides Boys with a First-class Classical or Commercial 
Education. The Seventh Class prepares specially for the Universities, 
and for the Indian Civil Service, and other Competitive Examinations. 

Fees, from Ten to Fifteen Guineas per Annum. 

It has been arranged that the Rector shall take the First or Beginners’ 
Class in Latin this Session. 

The Rector and several! of the Masters take Boarders. 

Copies of the Prospectus and Report may be had on application to the 
Crerx of the Edinburgh School Board, 25, South Castle-street; to the 
—— at the School; or to any of the principal Booksellers in Edin- 

ri 


urgh. 
Offices of the Edinburgh School Board, 20, South Castle-street, 
August 12th, 1884. 


Victoria UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


This University confers Degrees in Arts, Science, Law, and Medicine 
on those who have pursued prescribed courses of study ina College of the 
University and have passed the necessary Examinations 

An outline of the general Statutes and Regulations, with thesubjects of 
the various Examinations, and the Medical Statutes and Regulations in 
full, may be obtained from the Registrar. 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 








ANCHESTER, 


()WENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA UNIVERSITY), 
M 


SESSION 1884-5, 

I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 

II. DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGINEERING. 

Candid for Admissi in these Departments must not be under 14 
_- of age, and those under 16 will be required to pass an Entrance 

xamination in English, Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin, to be held 
on OCTOBER 3rd. 

III. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and SURGERY and of DENTAL 
SURGEKY. 

Students are required, before entering, to have passed either the 
Entrance Examination in Arts, or the Preliminary Examination in the 
Victoria University, or some other of the Preliminary Examinations pre- 
scribed by the General Medical Council. 

IV. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN (223, Brunswick-street). 

The SESSION in Departments I., II., and LV. will commence on the 
7th, and in 1II. on OCTOBER Ist. 

V. EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION will commence on OCTOBER 13th. New Students will 

admitted on the 8th, 9th, and 10th October, between 6.30 and 9 p.m. 

ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS and SCHOLARSHIPS are offered to be 
tompeted for by Male Students in Classics, Greek Testament, Mathe- 
matics, English, and megs FI and also a DAUNTESEY MEDICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP, value 1001, FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 201. 
per annum, tenable for three years, in the Department for Women, have 
also been founded, of which two are open to general competition, and 
two may be competed for only by Pupils in the Manchester High School 
for Girls. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be obtained at Mr. 
Cornisn's, Piccadilly, Manchester, and they will be forwarded from the 
College on application. J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class is held in the Subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination, and includes all the Subjects and Practical Work required. 

Fee for the whole Course, to Students of the Hospital, Eight Guineas ; 
to others, Ten Guineas. 

Classes will also be held for the INTERMEDIATE M.B. (London) and 
other Examinations. 

These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 











I NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE commences on 
OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4p mu. by Dr. W. R. GOWERS. 
The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 
(including the Indian School and the Department of Applied Science 
and Technology, and of the Fine Arts) begins on OCTOBER 2nd. Intro- 
dcuctory Lecture at 3 p.m. by Professor C. T NEWTON, C.B. Instruction 
is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. 

Prospectuses and regulations relating to Exhibitions, &c. (value 
2,000/.), may be obtained from the College, Gower-street, W.C. 

The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE PRIZES (Lan- 
guages and Science) and for MEDICAL and (GILCHRIST) ENGINEER- 
ING ENTRANCE EXHIRITIONS begin SEPTEMBER 25th. 

The SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 23rd. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


mst r * 

‘HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 

SESSION will OPEN on WEDNESDAY. October Ist, with an 
Introductory Address by Dr. DAVID W. FINLAY, B.A. 

The Medical School, which has lately been considerably enlarged, pro- 
vides the most complete means for the education ef students preparing 
for the University of London, the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and the other licensing bodies. Two Entrance S-holarships, of the 
annual value of 25/. and 20/,, tenable for two ycars, and an Entrance 
Science Scholarship, value 50/., will be competed for on Sepvember 29th 
and following days —Further information may be obtained from the 
Dean or the Kesident Medical Officer at the Hospital. 

ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


S!?. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 
jhe WINTER SESSION will begin on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 
SA4. 








Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls subject to 
the College regulations. The Hospital comprises a service of 750 beds, 
including 75 for Convalescents at Swanley.—For further particulars 
apply personally or by letter to the Warpen of the College, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 130/. each, tenable for one 
year, will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 25th and three succeeding 
days. One of the value of 130/. will be awarded to the best Candidate at 
this Examination under 20 years of age, if of sufficient merit. For the 
other, the Candidates must be under 25 years of age. 

The subjects of examination are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
and Physiology (no Candidate to take more than four subjects). 

The Jeatfreson Exhibition will be competed for at the same time. The 
subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the 
three following languages, Greek, French, and German. This is an open 
Exhibition, of the value of 50. 

Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropolitan Medical School. 

The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Rar- 
tholomew’s Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination, and 
are eligible for the other Hospital Scholarships. 

For particulars application may be made to the Warven of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

~T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

COLLEGE. 


CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION, 








Two Classes are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in each year for 
the convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London—from OCTOBER to JANU- 
ARY, and from MARCH to JUNE. Fee for the Course of ‘three Months, 


10s. 10s. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class is held in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination, and includes all the subjects and Practical Work, as 
follows :— 

General Biology—T. W. Shore, M.B., B.Sc. Lond. 

Chemistry—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—F. Womack, B.Sc., Demonstrator 
of Natura) Philosophy to the Hospital 

Fee for the whole Course (to Students of the Hospital), 8/. 8s.; to 
others, 10/. 10s. 

FIRST and SECOND M.B. EXAMINATIONS, 

Special Classes in the subjects required for these Examinations are 
held by the Lecturers. Fee (inclusive), 71. 7s. 

These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 


G La HO 8 ? a oe Be 
The Medical Session commences on WEDNESDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital centains, besides the beds for Medical and Surgical cases, 
wards for Obstetric, Ophthalmic, and other special departments. 

Special Classes are held in the Hospital for Students preparing for 
the access of the University of London and of other examining 
boards. 

APPOINTMENTS.—The House Surgeons and House Physicians, the 
Obstetric Residents, Clinical Assistants, and Dressers are selected from 
the Students according to merit and without payment. There are also 
a large number of Junior Appointments, every part of the Hospital 
Practice being systematically employed for instruction. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Open Scholarship of 125 Guineas in 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages. Open Scholarship of 
125 Guineas in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology. 

PRIZES, &c.—Six Scholarships, varying in value from 10] to 50}. each, 
for general proficiency in Medical Study; the Treasurer's Gold Medal in 
Medicine; the Treasurer's Gold Medal in Surgery; the Gurney Huare 
Prize of 25l. for Clinica! Study; the Beaney Prize of 30 Guineas for 
Pathology; the Sands Cox Scholarship of 15l. per annum for Three 
Years for Physiology; the Joseph Hoare Prizes of 25/. and 10i.; the 
Michael Harris Prize of 101. for Anatomy; the Mackenzie Bacon Prize 
of 101. for Ophtha!moscopy; the Mackenzie Bacon Prize for Nervous 
Diseases of 15/.; the Burdett Prize for Hygiene value 100. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. F. 
TaYLor. 

Guy’s Hospital, London, S.E., July, 1884. 


~T, THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E, 

The WINTER SESSION of 1884-5 will commence on OCTOBER Ist, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Sir J. RISDON 
BENNETT, M.D., F.K.S., at 3 PM. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 100. and 60/. re- 
spectively, open to all First-Year Students, will be offered for competi- 
tion. The Examination will be held on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of OCTOBER, 
and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or 
Zoology, at the option of Candidates. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC and INTERMEDIATE M.B. Examinations of the UNI- 
VERSITY of LONDON. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional! Examinations, as also several Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instaiments. Entries may be 
made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent Years; also 
for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a 
register of approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary's Office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mz. Grornce KenpDLe. W. M. ORD. s 











T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

Hyde Park Corner, W.—The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE 

on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, with an Introducto. Address Ce 

peer Hes ist oe 4 pM. 4 ons fo a the School ani furtee 
f ion ma btuined by personal application betwee 

or by letter addressed to the Dean at the Hospital. nlentdng ; 


GCHOOL of MEDICINE, EDINBURGH 
Founded 1505, ” 








The Lectures qualify for the University of Edinburgh and the 
Universities ; the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Bain. 
burgh, London, and Dublin ; and the other Medical and Public Boards, 

WINTER SESSION, 1884-85. 
On Ist OCTOBER the PRACTICAL ANATOMY ROOMS ang 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES will be OPENED, 

On 28th OCTOBER CLASSES will Commence in Anatomy, 
Anatomy and ations, Ch y, Practical and Analytica) 
Chemistry, Practice of Physic, Surgery, Midwifery and Dj of 
Women and Children, Institutes of Medicine, Practical Physiol 
Pathology, Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Medical Turispradens, 
and Public Health, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Practical Materia 
Medica including Practical Pharmacy, Diseases of the Ear, Diseases ot 
the Eye, Diseases of the Skin, Vaccination, Diseases of Children, Practica, 
Midwifery, and Clinical Gynecology. 

SUMMER SESSION, 1885. 
On Ist MAY the Classes will Commence. 


The minimum cost of the Education in this School of Medicine for the 
Double Qualification of Physician and Surgeon from the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons, including the Fees for the Joint Exami- 
nation, is 95l., which is payable by yearly instalments during the period 
of study ; whilst the minimum cost for the Single Qualification of either 
Physician or Surgeon, including Fee for Examination, is 85i. 

STEVENSON MACADAM, Secretary. 
*.* A detailed Prospectus of the Classes will be forwarded on applicatiog 


« 


to the Secretary, whose address is Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh. 


T’O PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, SECRE. 

TARIES of SOCIETIES, and others.—GEORGE NORMAN ¢ 
SON, of Hart-street, Covent-garden, have special facilities for producing 
Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and every description of PRINTING, 
with punctuality, speed, and economy. 


T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 

PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, the 
Printing Times, Health, Knowiedge, Truth, British Mail, the Purnitury 
Gazette, the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention tothe 
facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Llusirate 
or Plain, Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals tu 
either Printing or Printing and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen 
street, London, W.C. 














“ The distinguishing character of the autotype reproductions is that 
they are cheap and absolutely faithful copies of originals, which may 
themseives be of the very highest excellence; and they are therefore 
especialiy adapted for all situations in which the moderation of their 
cost is an important element, and especially for all in which it is 
desirable, for educational reasons, to keep before the eyes either of 
children or of adults the most perfect representations of natural or of 
ideal beauty.’’—Zimes, September 4th, 1879. 


FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 
VISIT THE 


A UTorres FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, & 
MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in these Collections. 
The TRIUMPH of JULIUS CESAR, from Mantegna's painting a 
Hampton Court, in Fifteen Plates. The Set, 7/. 10s.; Single Plates, 
12s. each. 
FACSIMILES of TURNER’S ‘ LIBER STUDIORU™M.’ 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from 
the Print-Koom, British Museum. 
The ‘PIED PIPER of HAMELIN,’ with Nine Illustrations by Mrs. 
J. E. Cook, One Guinea. Published with permission of the poet. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘Autotype in Relation to Household Art,’ 
with Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


“It is for their revelation of the unequalled grandeur of the genius ot 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of 
the noblest art should be grateful to the Autotype process. " 

Portfolio, April, 1871. 

“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educational influence of a high order, 
and if it is desirable to keep beauty of form before the eyes of the young, 
the autotypes of the Great Masters should not only find the places @ 
honour of which they are well worthy, but they should also be used to 


d schoolroom in England. -. 
adorn every nursery an i aan Times, April 17th, 1873. 


FOR ALL READERS 





Boogs 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS 
Are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Terms of Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


tion, 
Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the Collec’ 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies Withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduce! 
prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on applica’ 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Lixrrep), New Oxford-street; 
281, Regent-street, W. ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS and POST FREE— 


10,000 Volumes of interesting Literature, comprising orate. 





Travels, Biography, History, Fiction, Picture Books, ol 
Standard ‘Awthons, Ke., suitable for Gentlemen's Libraries, In v= 
Book Clubs, &c. Now being offered at exceedingly low prices 

by James Rocue, Bookseller, 1, Southampton-row, London. ps 


(ATALOGUE of OLD and MODERN BOOKS; 

Standard Authors, Fine Arts, &c., beautifully bound and smelled 
Editions. Ready in OCTOBER, free by post.—J. H, Fowzen, Boo! 
Leicester, 
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OOKS DOOKS and LIBRARIES PURCHASED to any 

B amount for prompt cash. Utmost — given; distance no object. 

Cash remitted for Cons: munente for ward Established 1842. Largest 
= in the Country.—S. Sun 


OOKBUYERS WANTED to send for CATA- 
B LOoUs < i MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS to 8. Warerunovse, Sun 
Buildings, Brad%o 


G. ROSSETTI.—PHOTOGRAPHS have been 

made from several of Rossetti's Pictures and Designs. Any 

=t4 wishing to Purchase Prints from the Negatives can address in 
Priting W. M. Rosserri, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, Euston-square, N.W. 











[THE COMMON-SENSE of “ RESTORATION,” 
see the BUILDER of this Week (4d.; by 4jd.; Annual Sub- 
scription, 19s.) ; also Design for War Offices, by eaars. Glover and Salter 
ign for same (first Competition), by’ Mr. = 
mental oe Chure! reh-ram Ancient Foundation Record—Subter- 
Paris an ndon— Wa: r 
Purification Changes in Aldgate, &e. ee oo 
45, Cath t; and all N 








NOTES and QUERIES, (SIxTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 





Modern Villa, large garden, good references, BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE, 28s. per week inclusive.—Fraviein Scumipt, 1, Ried Strasse. 


CHOOL FOR SALE.—Twelve Miles N.E. of 
London, beautifully situated on high ground, a Newly-Built well- 
Furnished SCHOOL, to accommodate about 40 Boys, and capable of 
extension. Large Dining Hall; Two Dormitories and Workshops, each 
£0 feet by 23 feet; - 
arrangements unusually pe 
hold; Cricket-Field of ine ‘Acres adjoins. 
cipal is obliged to leave England on account of ill health.—For par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. Ennest Turner, 246, Regent-street; or to Messrs. 
J. & W. Mavpe, 29, Lincoln's Inn- fields. Would be Let on Lease 


ee een a private German Family, 








TUDIO and BIJOU RESIDENCE, FREEHOLD, 

Detached, on Campden-hill, TO BE LET or *SOLD. Fine Wer 

40 by 25 ft., heated. Pretty and compact residence. Price 3.0001.—B. & F. 
Sway, Agents, 82, High-street, Notting Hill-gate, W. (1594.) 


AMPDEN RESIDENTIAL CLUB. 


President—Viscount HAMPDEN. 
All the advantages of a Home and Club. Subseription—One Guinea 
a year, or 6s per quarter. 
Bed-Room, 7s. per week, including use of all common roems. 
For Prospectus apply to Srcrerary, 156, Ossulston-street, Euston- 
road, N.W. 











TO. 13, KING WILLIAM-STREET, Charing 

Cross.—LEASE TO BE SOLD, or would be underleased at a Pre- 

mium, or LET to an approved Tenant. ‘Since to Messrs. Clarkson, 
Architects, 36, Great Ormond-street, W. 





NOTES :—Highlanders’ Costume—Grants of William III.—Dr. William 
Wagstaffe—Theodolite—Clara as a Christian Name—Fox and Moore— 
“Ing ’’— Inscriptions on Private Houses—Mocassin—‘‘ Surgeon's 
Comment ”—Visiter—Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry — * Bishop’ s Foot -— 
William Weare—Maltese S of 
into Scotland—Curious Blunder. 

QUERIES :—Portrait of Shelley by Severn—Sir Jno. Bolles—Index of 
Place-Names—French | Proverbs—Admiral Lord Granard—Dictionary 
of Scientific Terms Crane—Q ion Wanted—Kamp— 
Seadeaaaal 's ‘Poetics’—Quillett of Land—Knights of the Wheat- 
sheaf—Literary Note-Book—Thackeray and ‘‘ The Snob”’—General 
Trench—Duke of Lorraine—“ Domesday Tenants”’—Clergy Lists— 
“Simeon Trustees "’ — Royal Salutes — Bacon — Moses as Surname 
— Welsh Troops— Diary of Thos. Clarkson — Obytes — Lillingston 
Family—Indices of Issues of Engravings—Turnspit—Poll-Books— 
‘Poems by Two Brothers’ —Coopers—‘ That caps cut lugs” — 
Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Scullery and Scullion—Luke’s Iron Crown—Foster Family 
—‘ With how little wisdom,” &¢ —Comet in Tenth Century—Spring 
Captain—Calling Churches after Christian Names—Mulready Carica- 
tures—Curiosity in Names—Bronze Soldier—‘‘ Je ne suis pas,’’ &c.— 
Filius Naturalis—Ship London—Tol-Pedn-Penwith—Wilmer Family 
—Resistiess Fate—Rococo—Nichoils—Caterwaul—Heydon Family— 
Books on London Bridge—Thames Lore—Broad Arrow—Parodies— 
Authors Wanted 

NOTES on BOOKS: Clark's ‘ Medieval Military Architecture ’"—Winter's 
‘English Rambles ’—Eastiake’s ‘ Notes on Pictures in the Old Pina- 
kothek '"—Skeat’s ‘ Suppl to the Etymol 1 Di . 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 
Price 4d. ; by post, 4}d. 
Published by John C. Francis, 20, Wellingt »r-street, Strand, W.C. 

















Sales bp Auction 


To Dealers in Reviews, and Serials—Upwards of 
0 tons of Useful Stock, 


Miroses HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, Sep- 

25, and Follewing Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, the EN TIRE 
rock of a BOOKSELLER, consisting of upwards of TWENTY TONS 
of Back Numbers of Magazines, Reviews, and Illustrated Papers ; also 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including Pinellis Views in Rome— 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 3 vols., and Art of England. 2 copies— 
Roberts's Holy Land, 6 vols.—Neale’s Seats, 11 vols.—Froude's England, 
2 vols —Migne’s Editions of The Fathers, 26 vols.—Bryant’s Mythology, 
3 vols., &c. To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


——— Improvements— Mi@plute Sale ef very valuable Sur- 
plus Steck of elegantly bound Books — Standard Historical 
Works—Galleries and Books of Prints—Works on the Fine 
Arts—High-Class Works on Natural History, including mag- 
nificent Series of Mr. Gould's Ornithological Works—Several 
Collections of Caricatures and Political Squibs—Editions de 
Luze of Esteemed Dramatists and Novelists—Gift-Books— 
Drawing-Room Table Books—Mahogany Bookcases and Fit- 
tings, consequent on Alteration of Premise d 





NOTICE, 


OTES and QUERIES 
The VOLUME, JANUARY to JONE, 1884, 


WITH THE INDEX, 
PRICE 10s. 6d., Is NOW READY. 
Cases for Binding, price 1s, 3d, post free. 


Joun C, Francis, 20, , Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








Second Edit Edition, price 5s. 
LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and Treat- 








ment. By LIONEL 8S. BEALE, F.R.S, 
J. & A. Churchill, 
° Sex LIGHT”: the Making of this Solar 
System. 
By H. P. MALET. 
Published by J. Robb & Ce. Belfast. Price 6d. 





by 
/mprovement), Nos, 77 and 78, Queen-street, = Chamaiee E. C. 
MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


on the Premises, No. 78, Queen-street, Cheapside, on TUESDAY, 
September 30, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, by order 
SSRKS. H. SOTHERAN & CO 


(who are selinquichiog their City Business in favour of 
r. EDWARD JONES), 

THE ABOVE VERY VALUABLE SURPLUS STOCK, 
selected with the utmost care and judgment during the last Quarter 
ef a Century, th» greater part in Morocco, Russia, and Calf Bind- 
ings, executed in the best style by First-class London Binders; aiso 
handsome Mahogany Bookcases and Fittings not required by the In- 
coming Tenant. 

The whole must be cleared by the 4th of OCTOBER. 
On view three days prier and each morning of Sale. Catalogues for- 

warded on receipt of postcard. 





This day is published, 8vo. cloth, with 5 Plates, 5s. 
ANTIQUITY of MAN, as Deduced from the 


Discovery of a Human Skeleton during the Excavations of the 
East and West India — Extensions at Tilbury. By Sir RICHARD 
OWEN, K.C.B. F.RS., 
John. ‘ ~a Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


OVED and LOST. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
By JAMES SIMSON. 6d.; cloth gilt, 1s.; Library, 2s. 
“A charming tale.’’ 
SYLLABIC SHORTHAND. By James Simson. 
— cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Standarde I. and II. (for Schools), 6d. 
eac 





Menzies & Co. Edinburgh. Shorthand Institute, Ayr, N.B. 





PARK HALL, CROOM’S HILL, GREENWICH. 
N ESSRS. HARDS, VAUGHAN & JENKINSON 


will SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, on eben ge ig and 
‘IJHURSDAY, October 1 and 2, at 12 for 1 o'clock precisely, the CON- 
TENTS of the RESIDENCE, which include a small rainenie Collection 
of Classic and Mediwval Coins—unique old Oriental and other China 
—Oil Paintings by H. Philip, Wouvermans, Carmichael, Vickers, 
Meadows, Swift, and other Artists—a selec’ Library of over One 
Thousand Volumes—about 230 ounces of Silyer—Queen Anne and other 
valuable Plated Articles—a nearly new Miniature Brougham by 
a of London— Waggonette—Phaeton—Sets of Harness, and other 
<flects. 

Also immediately ——— the Sale of the Furniture, the beneficial 
interest in the LEASE (with possession) of the DETACHED FAMILY 
RESIDENCE, with Stabling and Grounds, held for about 18 years 
unexpired, at the low rent of 1501. per annum, now worth 250i. per 
annum, 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Catalogues on the Premises, and 
of the AucTIONEERS, 

6, Moorg street, and 





ich, Kent. 








T HE IRISH TIMES. The Leading Daily News- 
Sine Ee"2 “4 Ireland, and best Advertising Medium for Literature, the 
Offices : and 153, Fleet-street, 


31, Westmoreland-street, Dublin; 
ondon, 





On September 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 16, 
Ta= CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for OCTOBER. 





Contents. 
JOHN CANN’S TREASURE. Illustrated by W. Stacey. 
The SANATORIUM of the SOUTHERN OCEAN. 
A RIGHTEOUS RETRIBUTION. 
QUEER FLOWERS. 
A GLIMPSE of WALES a poem YEARS AGO. 


The TALK of the TOWN. By James Payn. Chap. 14. The Examiners. 
Chap. 15. At Vauxhall. oo 16. A Bombshell. Chap. 17. The 
Mare’s Nest. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 


London: Smith Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 








Just published, Second a ne and Enl d, with Ill i 
lemy e 


8vo. 12s. 6d. 
ECTURES on MENTAL DISEASE. By 
W. H. O. SANKEY, M.D.Lond. F.R.C.P., late Lecturer on 
Mental Diseases, University’ College, London, formerly Medical Super- 
intendent uf Female Deparment of the Hanwell Asylum, and President of 
the Medice-Psychological Society, Proprietor of Boreatton Park Asylum. 


London: H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower-street, W.C. 


A HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH VERSION ot 
the BIBLE, With Copious E ve 
By the Rev. J. 1. MOMBERT, D.D. Crown ore. nee Pe cloth, 6s. 


“It brings together information not contained in any single work 
extant.” 
8. Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row, Lendon. 


Now ready, Ninth Edition, 2s. 6d. post free, 


OUT and RHEUMATIC GOUT: a New Method 
of Cure, with Cases, By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 

“ We now pass from the deleterious nature of mercury and colchicum 
to the new practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is ex- 
tremely simple.""—Morning Advertiser. 

“The of gout ded is sound and rational.” 

Medical Press and Circular. 

“ We think it a public duty to call attention to this beok.’’ 
Christian World. 
* Hall-court. 

















London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stati 





Large post 8ve. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE UNCANONICAL and APOCRYPHAL 


SCRIPTURES. 

Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were included 
in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the additional matter found in the 
Vulgate and other Ancient Versions ; Introductions to the several Books 
and Fragments; Marginal Notes and References; and a General Intro- 
duction to the Apocrypha. 

By the Rev. R. CHURTON, B D 
Fellow of King’ 's College, pst AK Canon of the Cathedral of 
St. Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 
"Basbene J. Whitaker, 12, Warwick-lane. 





Just published, Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ELECTIONS from BERKELEY. With an 


Eotetuction and N For the Use of Students in the Uni- 
versities, ALEXANDER CAMPBELL ee DC.L. Oxon, 
Professor of flegisant phy int y 








_, rhe demand | fort a rebird edition or Professor onat s* Selections from 

d in the Cl Press Series, has afforded the 
Editor an opportunity of di the of the thought 
contained in the General Introduction and in the Annotations. It is 
— see ye the boek will - hap gy to be well fitted for its Lay 


as an to 
ferkeley's * Short and aay M sthed with Materialists; or, New 
Metaphysical Conception of the Universe.” 


London: Henry Frowde, Cl don Press Wareh , AMen-corner. 


Published June, 1884. 4to. price 13s. 4d. 


SOME PROPOSITIONS in GEOMETRY. By 
JOHN HARRIS. Part First. Part 
Second. Trisection of the Angle S Two distinct Methooe Part Third. 
Quadratrix and Lunar Analysi is. mined rye Bie pape ps of the Cube. 
Part Fifth. Geometrical ¢ he Circle. 
Wertheimer, Lea & Co. rtm cannes’ Wall. 


ublic.—This work, the result of much labour and much ex 
on the part of the author in the interests of Science, was published and 
advertised about three months since, and copies of it were at that time 
sent for review to each of the leading scientific and literary, and also of 
the daily journals. Not one of them, as far as we knew, has up to the 
present time taken any notice whatever of the work. 

What is the reason of this phenomenal silence? The explanation, to 
the best of our belief, is the following :—The editors of these journals, 
not being themselves en refer such books to their mathe- 
matical reviewers. Now t ) 
are in this position with regard ‘to it: the book in question contains the 
clear and of certain things 
having been done by the author which —_, have solemnly and publicly 
declared (and agreed in declaring) to impossible. ‘They are now 
brought face to face with the Plain mathematical pe ypregenen es of 
those things having as 
ticians, yf know very well that these are not weet of opinion, but 
matters of fact, and that, if they meddle with the demonstrations at ail, 
they must either admit ‘their correctness (and thereby admit that the; 
have been mistaken), or show by the strict rules Lod gg ny how an 
in what way the alleged demonstrations are unsound. The latter they 
find they cannot do, and, rather than admit themselves to have 
mistaken, they purpose to sit upon and smother the whole matter by 
— ignoring it it 

Will the educated and inteilectual public, not included in the ranks of 
technical mathematicians, permit this to be done? eare quite sure 
they will not when they beceme aware how matters actually stand, and 
we are quite determined that no stone shall be left unturned on our part 
to make them acquainted with the real issues. Reluctant as we vane - 
say anything which can possibly be misconstrued into a form of boas 
we now feel compelled to distinctly state our unqualified belief “thet 
this book constitutes the most important and interesting contribution to 
—— of any since the time of Sir Isaac Newton; and this book, we 
repeat, has now been in the hands of those reviewers, whose express 
duty it is to faithfully report to the public the value of such works, for 
upwards of three months, without any notice of it whatever having been 
veuchsafed 
With regard to the leading daily journals, to each of which a c y 



































province of such journals to review scientific works. There are, Low. 
ever, exceptions, and a work purporting to be of 
European l. There is primd facie evidence in the 
work sufficient to show any educated persons who examine it with a 
little care that it may be of great public importance, and we thought it 
was not too much to expect that the intelligence and enterprise of those 
jouralists would _— them to insist, on behalf of the public, that the 
qualified men of science should forthwith either admit or else show 
cause why the alleged great Nero published in the book should not 
be admitted by them to be really s ui 
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LITERATURE 
—— 


Selected Prose Writings of John Milton. With 
an Introductory Essay by Ernest Myers. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

A setection from Milton’s prose writings 

forms a welcome addition to the ‘‘ Parch- 

ment Library.” Notwithstanding his im- 

mense fame as the writer of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 

(a poem which even the French critics have 

condescended to pronounce “the most 

wonderful and the most insupportable poem 
in existence’’), Milton’s real place as an 

English prose-writer has never, perhaps, 

been clearly fixed and has never been 

thoroughly appreciated. If this is owing in 
some measure to the subjects upon which 
he wrote, and in some measure also to the 
undeniable vices of his general style, it is 
owing in a larger measure still to the in- 
fluence of eighteenth century fashions upon 
the prose methods of our day. We have 

before had occasion to remark upon the im- 

possibility of such prose as Hooker’s and 

Jeremy Taylor’s being accepted in a time 

so elegant and so self-contained as ours 

aspires to be, and we have attributed 
the fact to the culture of modern journal- 
ism, which tends to foster a_ refined 
and lofty cynicism rather than that en- 
thusiasm which inspired the old writers. 
What we then said applies still more forcibly 
to the prose of Milton, who is not only more 
enthusiastic and addicted to vulgar emphasis 
than a well-bred writer should be, but is given 
to actual scolding at times. Consequently 
not all their splendid energy and not all 

Macaulay’s energetic praise of that energy 

have made Milton’s glowing periods toler- 

able to an age educated by leading articles. 

The prayer at the end of the treatise on 
reformation in England, the praise of Zeal 
in the ‘Apology for Smectymnuus,’ and the 
glorious pamphlet on the liberty of un- 
licensed printing are (as even M. Scherer 
admits) inspired by the eloquence not of the 
orator, but of the poet. When Milton wrote 
the following sentences he did not, we may 
be sure, contemplate that in two centuries 
they would become old-fashioned, quaint, 
and obsolete :— 

“Our Saviour, who had all gifts in him, was 
Lord to express his indoctrinating power in what 





sort him best seemed ; sometimes by a mild and 
familiar converse; sometimes with plain and 
impartial home - speaking, regardless of those 
whom the auditors might think he should have 
had in more respect ; otherwhile, with bitter and 
ireful rebukes, if not teaching, yet leaving ex- 
cuseless those his wilful impugners. What was 
all in him, was divided among many others the 
teachers of his church; some to be severe and 
ever of a sad gravity, that they may win such, and 
check sometimes those who be of nature over- 
confident and jocund; others were sent more 
cheerful, free, and still as it were at large, in the 
midst of an untrespassing honesty ; that they who 
are so tempered may have by whom they might 
be drawn to salvation, and they who are too 
scrupuious, and dejected of spirit, might be 
often strengthened with wise consolations and 
revivings : no man being forced wholly to dis- 
solve that groundwork of nature which God 
created in him, the sanguine to empty out all 
his sociable liveliness, the choleric to expel quite 
the unsinning predominance of his anger ; but 
that each radical humour and passion, wrought 
upon and corrected as it ought, might be made 
the proper mould and foundation of every man’s 
peculiar gifts and virtues. Some also were in- 
dued with a staid moderation and soundness of 
argument, to teach and convince the rational 
and sober-minded ; yet not therefore that to be 
thought the only expedient course of teaching, 
for in times of opposition, when either against 
new heresies arising or old corruptions to be 
reformed this cool unpassionate mildness of 
positive wisdom is not enough to damp and 
astonish the proud resistance of carnal and false 
doctors, then (that I may have leave to soar 
awhile as the poets use) Zeal, whose substance 
is ethereal, arming in complete diamond, ascends 
his fiery chariot, drawn with two blazing meteors, 
figured like beasts, but of a higher breed than 
any the zodiac yields, resembling two of those 
four which Ezekiel and St. John saw; the one 
visaged like a lion, to express power, high 
authority, and indignation ; the other of coun- 
tenance like a man, to cast derision and scorn 
upon perverse and fraudulent seducers: with 
these the invincible warrior, Zeal, shaking 
loosely the slack reins, drives over the heads of 
scarlet prelates and such as are insolent to main- 
tain traditions, bruising their stiff necks under 
his flaming wheels.” 


Mr. Myers seems to think that the short 
life of prose such as this is inevitable and 
in the nature of things. Prose methods, he 
thinks, do not and cannot partake of the 
permanency of poetic methods; they are ne- 
cessarily ephemeral. ‘Small indeed,” says 
he, ‘‘is the residue of prose from any pen that 
can be fully enjoyed two centuries, or even 
one, after it is written.” But what about 
the prose of Plato? And what about the 
prose of the English Bible? With regard 
to English prose, the truth seems to be 
that since the birth of elegance in the 
eighteenth century the very qualities which 
were sought by such writers as Raleigh, 
Hooker, Hall, Taylor, Milton—enthusiasm, 
greatness of heart, poetic glow—have come 
to be considered the virtues of prose no 
longer, but its vices. And it is remarkable 
that although the elegance that stifled 
English enthusiasm in the eighteenth cen- 
tury came from France, enthusiasm after the 
Revolution revived in France, but has never 
revived here. Timidity now, as in the time 
of the Spectator, is the characteristic quality 
of the better sort of English prose, while the 
dull, dead flatness of the ordinary prose of our 
day (save that of one or two famous writers) 
is the standing wonder of the countrymen 
of Victor Hugo. It all comes from being 
too genteel. Perhaps this decay of en- 





thusiasm among us affects other matters 
than our prose style-—perhaps it is a more 
serious portent than at first appears. Much 
has been said, and well said, about the 
coarseness of contemporary French litera- 
ture; but if we consider that what gives 
vitality to any society is enthusiasm, and 
what gives rottenness to it is not coarseness 
of manners, but cynicism, the literature of 
France, coarse as it often is, may be fruitful 
of instruction to the elegant English critic. 
Yet enthusiasm may undoubtedly wax too 
high for prose, as Milton’s work abundantly 
shows. Light and shade are almost more 
important in prose than even in poetry; for 
while poetry, owing to its higher pitch, may 
lack light and shade, and yet retain its 
sincerity (or at least its apparent sincerity), 
prose seems to require light and shade in 
order that it should be accepted as a sincere 
expression of the writer’s soul. It is not the 
first-rate prose-writer who, to be emphatic 
at all, must be continually emphatic. Milton 
in the periodic style and Hugo in the style 
coupé are much too emphatic for a world 
which, though it may be taken seriously, 
was found by the eighteenth century to be, 
primarily, anelegant joke. Lack of variety, 
indeed, is the great defect of Milton’s prose. 
In it there is always that stress of emphasis 
which a writer like Plato, for instance, can 
achieve when he likes and dispense with 
when he likes. Far above emphatic writ- 
ing, even of the highest order, are the 
description of the chariot of the soul, the 
description of the Island of Atlantis, or 
of Er’s visit to the place of departed 
souls, and this is because throughout the 
passages in question there is that light 
and shade which one longs for in reading 
Milton. 

It is in rhythm, however, that Milton’s 
prose is so fine. Here he ranks with the 
greatest masters, and in the best passages 
of the ‘ Areopagitica’ and ‘The Reason of 
Church Government’ the rhythm, bold as it 
is, is the true prose rhythm, not the rhythm of 
a bastard metrical movement. In this con- 
nexion, indeed, Milton’s prose may be very 
profitably studied. For it must always be 
remembered that the rhythm of prose is as 
fine at its best as the rhythm of verse, though 
they are unlike each other, though they are 
actually the opposites of each other. If this 
should be denied, our answer would be that 
prose can sometimes catch the rhythm of 
nature where poetry may fail to do so. 
Deeper than all the rhythms of art is the 
rhythm of nature, for the rhythm of nature 
is the rhythm of life itself. We mean the 
living metre of that energy of the spirit which 
surges within the bosom of him who speaks. 
Being rhythm, it is, of course, governed by 
law as surely as the rhythm of art, but it is 
a law which transcends in subtlety the con- 
scious art of the metricist, a law which, being 
part of nature’s own sanctions, can, of 
course, never be formulated, but only ex- 
pressed—expressed, for instance, in the 
melody of the bird, in the inscrutable har- 
mony of the entire bird-chorus of a thicket, 
in the whispers of the leaves of the trees, 
and in the songs or the wails of the winds 
and seas. In a word, the rhythm of nature 
is that ‘‘sense-rhythm” which prose can 
catch, and its finest expressions are, perhaps, 
to be found in the Bible, Hebrew and Eng- 
lish, and in the Biblical movements of the 
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English Prayer Book. Next to these ex- 
amples comes, perhaps, the dramatic prose 
of Shakspeare, as seen, for instance, in the 
great prose passages of ‘Hamlet.’ With 
regard to the rhythm of nature, whether 
it is caught by prose or by verse, one of 
its rare virtues is that it is translatable. 
Hamlet’s peroration about man and Raleigh’s 
apostrophe to Death are as translatable into 
other languages as are the Hebrew Psalms, 
or as is Manu’s magnificent passage about 
the singleness of man. We quote from 
memory :— 

**Single is each man born into the world, 
single he dies, single he receives the reward of 
his good, and single the punishment of his evil 
deeds. When he dies his body lies like a fallen 
tree upon the earth, but his virtue accompanies 
his soul. Wherefore let man harvest and 
garner virtue, so that he may have an in- 
separable companion in traversing that gloom 
which is so hard to be traversed.” 


Here the rhythm, being entirely the natural 
rhythm, the inevitable movement of emotion 
and ‘‘sense,’”’ can be caught and translated 
by every literature under the sun. 

It is in such rhythm as this that the great 
English prose-writers who preceded, and 
were contemporary with, Milton excelled, 
and it is in such rhythm as this that the 
writers of our own time are for the most 
part lacking. Probably the only two writers 
of the last half century who have achieved 
it are Landor and De Quincey. Perhaps 
that is one reason why they are not read. 

Mr. Myers raises some important questions. 
There is no more interesting inquiry than 
that which deals with the method of prose 


as distinguished from the method of poetry. 
Poetic prose is, however, a legitimate form 


of art. The great goal before the writer of 
poetic prose is to make use of the concrete 
figures and impassioned diction of the 
poet, but at the same time to avoid the 
recognized and expected metrical bars upon 
which the poet depends. Besides the two 
whose names we have just mentioned, among 
the few writers who have achieved this 
Charlotte Bronté takes a high place. Not 
that she always escapes the rock upon which 
the prose poet is apt to split. Sometimes 
even she will pass from the rhythm of prose 
to the rhythm of metre, and ruin the apparent 
sincerity of her writing. Now, as to poetry, 
so much does it depend upon form, and so 
largely is the poet, especially in our day, 
dependent upon the wealth of poetic diction 
and figurative language to which he has 
succeeded by inheritance, that it has been 
contended that good poetic work may be 
produced by a poet who does not feel his 
own verses at all. Certainly some of Edgar 
Poe’s verses might be adduced in support 
of this theory. Without being driven to 
believe his account of the genesis of ‘The 
Raven,’ we may yet say that the fervid 
stanzas which conclude that wonderful poem 
might have been written by the ingenious 
and mechanical method described in Poe’s 
disastrous essay ‘The Philosophy of Composi- 
tion,’ yet their apparent fervour has given the 
oem an unquestionable vitality. But the 
ervid passages in ‘Jane Eyre’ and ‘Shirley’ 
and ‘Villette’ must have been felt by the 
writer, or they could never have been 
achieved. 
Mr. Myers’s essay is entirely appreciative 
of Milton’s prose, its beauties and its defects. 





His remarks, too, upon its relation to — 
are sagacious and well expressed, though 
occasionally his own style becomes too 
“flowery” for the taste of our time. Not 
that we always agree with his generaliza- 
tions upon this subject. ‘‘The art,” says 
he, 

‘* of the best prose can be but as the art of clear 
and beautiful manuscript, enriched, it may be, 
by illuminations ; the form is rather subordinate 
to the matter than incorporate with it ; whereas 
poetry is more nearly (though by no means 
strictly) analogous to painting and sculpture, and 
the form and subject-matter are co-ordinate and 
mutually incorporate.” 

Speaking of the relations of poetry to the 
other arts as a vehicle of poetic thought, Mr. 
Myers says :— 

‘Nor is verse the only vehicle of poetic 

thought. This was the age of the rise of 
modern music, the age also of the most famous 
English school of painting. If music be an art 
too much apart to argue from, painting at least 
may interpret somewhat of the spirit of a time. 
Perhaps no work of Milton so characteristically 
represents him, and through him the embattled 
seventeenth century, as does his ‘Samson Agon- 
istes.’ If I were to choose one representative 
work of English art of the eighteenth century to 
set over against the ‘Samson,’ I would take 
Gainsborough’s masterpiece, ‘ The Girl with the 
Pitcher.’ A child in ragged clothes stands in 
the foreground of a woodland landscape of un- 
dulating English green. Even Reynolds’ high- 
bred children are less exquisite than this lovely 
one ; the very soul of childhood is in her divine 
simplicity and grace. Her rags tell of painful 
poverty ; but these give only one touch in many 
by which the painter’s genius has made this one 
of the most pathetic as well as of the most beau- 
tiful pictures in the world. The beauty of sky, 
grass, and trees, the beauty of childhood, are 
interfused with a magic tenderness in which the 
world seems born anew and the pride of human 
strength broken down.” 
We cannot entirely agree with Mr. Myers 
here. The comparison of poems to pictures 
is always more or less fanciful and arbitrary. 
Here it is especially so. 

The saying of Simonides as recorded by 
Plutarch, that poetry is a speaking picture, 
and that painting is a mute poetry, has had 
an undue influence upon the criticism of the 
modern world. It is, perhaps, in some 
measure answerable for the modern vice of 
excessive word-painting. Beyond this one 
saying there is not much in Greek literature 
—perhaps there is nothing—to show that the 
Greeks recognized between poetry and the 
plastic and pictorial arts an affinity closer 
than that which exists between poetry and 
music and dancing. Understanding artistic 
methods more profoundly than the moderns 
—understanding these methods far too pro- 
foundly to suppose that there is any special 
and peculiar affinity between an art whose 
medium of expression is marble and an 
art whose medium of expression is a growth 
of oral symbols—the Greeks seem to have 
studied poetry not so much in its relation to 
painting and sculpture as in its relation to 
music and dancing. It is matter of familiar 
knowledge, for instance, that at the Diony- 
sian festival it was not to the poet as such, but 
to theteacher of the chorus (opov diddcKados), 
that the prize was awarded, even though the 
teacher of the chorus were Aschylus himself 
or Sophocles. And this recognition of the 
relation of poetry to music is perhaps one of 
the many causes of the superiority of Greek 
poetry to all other in adapting artistic means 





to artistic ends. In Greek poetry, even jn 
Sophocles’s famous description of his native 
woods in the ‘(dipus Coloneus,’ such 
word-painting as occurs, if not necessary and 
inevitable, is at least involuntary and half 
unconscious. And the same may be said 
even of the glorious verses at the end of the 
seventh Iliad. That the true place of 
poetry lies between music on the one hand 
and prose or ‘“ loosened speech ” on the other 
was, we say, taken for granted by the Greeks, 
No doubt they used the word ‘‘ music” ing 
very wide sense, a sense that might include 
several arts. But it is a suggestive fact that 
in the Greek language, long before poetic art 
was called ‘‘making,” it was called singing, 
And even as regards the Romans it will be 
remembered that Terence in the prologue 
of ‘ Phormio’ alludes to poets as musicians, 
Critics who are for ever likening poems to 
pictures should bear these facts in mind. 
As to impassioned prose, we are by no 
means sure that there is not even yet a great 
future before it,—if gentility could only be 
killed. Perhaps the fact that such eccen- 
tricities as Mr. Tupper’s and Mr. Walt 
Whitman’s are not derided, but are taken 
seriously, is a sign of a longing for a 
rhythm that can be achieved by “ loosened 
speech.” If thisis so, the prose of Hooker, 
of Jeremy Taylor, and of Milton may again 
have its day. 








Records of the Borough of Nottingham: being 
a Series of Extracts from the Archives of the 
Corporation of Nottingham.—Vol. II. King 
Henry IV. to King Richard III. 1399- 
1485. (Quaritch.) 

Great praise is due to the Corporation 

of Nottingham for the interest which its 

members take in the records of the borough. 

It was in the spring of last year that we 

reviewed the first volume of this series 

(Athen. No. 2892). The only fault that 

then occurred to us was that there was a 

deficiency of notes, which made the text 

hard reading for all but the experienced 
antiquary, even when there was a trans- 
lation to act as a guide. Mr. Samuel George 

Johnson, the Town Clerk, in the very short 

preface he has added to the present volume, 

says that, ‘‘ acting upon suggestions of the 
reviewers of the first volume, the Council 
have authorized a more liberal supply of 
notes to the extracts than was accorded in 

the first volume.” This is a distinct im- 

provement. The notes are not too numerous, 

and it would seem that it has been felt to be 

a matter of duty to use the smallest possible 

number of words without vagueness of 

statement. 

To the national historian the first volume 
of these records is, we think, the more valu- 
able; but we are quite sure that to the 
student of manners, and, indeed, to all those 
who are anxious to know what the town life 
of our ancestors was like in the fifteenth 
century, this volume will be both instructive 
and entertaining. We do not know what 
the population of Nottingham was in those 
days. There is probably no means of esti- 
mating it. It was, of course, very much 
less than it is now. We should think, from 
the extracts before us, that in most respects 
medizval Nottingham was a well-ordered 
place. The dirt and squalor of our ancestors 
have been much exaggerated. As manor 
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rolls and the records of towns have become 
accessible, it has been made evident that 
dirt was as disgusting to them as it is to 
ourselves. Whether they connected filth 
with sickness is another matter. We be- 
lieve they did, but conclusive evidence on 
the subject would be hard to find. 

That the authorities of Nottingham were 
determined that their town should be clean is 
demonstrated by the number of persons who 
found themselves in trouble for throwing 
filth into the street and for making dung- 
heaps near their doors. Whatever they may 
have thought as to the effect of evil-smelling 
things in the street, they knew well that 

utrid flesh was hurtful when used as food. 
At the Nottingham Sessions of 1484 we find 
a presentment that William Mastury, a 
Nottingham butcher, had provided himself 
with a cow that had died a natural death. 
The body had become putrid, nevertheless 
he sold it to divers of the townsfolk, “in 
grave nocumentum legeorum Domini Regis.” 
In this instance the penalty is not specified, 
but from other entries among the records 
we shall probably not be wrong if we sup- 
pose that he received as severe a punish- 
ment as an offender of the same class would 
at the presentday. The morals of the town 
were, indeed, strictly looked after in almost 
every respect. Houses where loose and dis- 
orderly persons assembled were strictly re- 
ported, and even persons who were not, as 
far as the record tells us, guilty of any vice, 
but who simply wandered idly about the 
streets and roads, and who would not work 
although ‘‘ potentes sint in corpore ad labor- 
andum,” shared the same fate. Tennis 
players among the common people fared 
equally badly. On a certain Sunday in 
1467 five persons were detected playing at 
“Judum illicitum et prohibitum vocatum le 
tenys.”’ The game was innocent enough in 
itself, but it was prohibited, as were foot- 
ball, quoits, and dice, to serving-men and 
labourers, under the impression that they 
would, if denied these sports, be the more 
ready to practise archery. The law seems 
to have been rigidly enforced for a consider- 
able period, for we have seen an entry in a 
manor court roll of the first year of Henry 
VUI., relating to a district far away from 
Nottingham, in which a person was presented 
for playing at football and other unlawful 
sports. 

It is not, however, as a record of the 
government of the town that these docu- 
ments are especially valuable. The various 
law proceedings cast light on the lives of 
our ancestors in many not unimportant 
particulars. To take an example, the price 
of books in the Middle Ages has been a sub- 
ject of much controversy, and absurd opinions 
as to their dearness and scarcity have been 
formed from the high prices which are known 
to have been paid for certain richly adorned 
volumes. In 1484 John Mapurley contracted 
with William Esingwold that the latter 
should transcribe for him ‘ Librum de Novis 
Tenuris’— that is, Sir Thomas Littleton’s 
well-known book on tenures. The book 
contained sixty-one folios. The copyist was 
to be paid at the rate of fourpence a folio, 
and for the paper and the parchment for 
covering the book he was to have 2s. 2d. 
more. Nothing issaid as to the binding, so 
we may assume that it was included in the 
latter sum. The work was not finished at 





the time that Mapurley desired it, and liti- 
gation in the Mayor’s Court was the con- 
sequence. 

We have two instances of actions brought 
against practitioners of the art of healing. 
In 1436 William Fraunceys entered a plaint 
against Robert Wawne, ‘lech,’? who had, 
as he alleged, covenanted to cure Agnes, 
the wife of the said William, of an 
infirmity whereby she was enfeebled, the 
“lech” receiving 11d. beforehand. He 
supplied Agnes with medicine, which, so far 
from curing her, was almost the cause of 
her death. The husband laid his damages 
at 20s. The next case, which occurred in 
1482, wasmuch more serious. Richard Brown, 
yeoman, had by some means, not stated, 
injured his leg. Thomas Ball, surgeon, 
undertook to cure the injured limb before 
the next Whitsuntide ; so far from doing so, 
however, it is alleged that he was so negli- 
gent that Richard Brown lost his leg. He 
laid his damages at 40. What the result of 
the trial was is not recorded. 

There are many notices of bell-founders 
and bell-founding, not the least interesting 
of which is an account of acontract by which 
certain bell-founders bound themselves to 
make two brazen pots and a chafing dish out 
of metal supplied to them. It has long been 
the opinion of some who have studied the 
question that the bronze mortars once to be 
found in every household, but now only in 
the cabinets of collectors, were made by 
the same persons who cast the bells of our 
churches. The roses and fleurs-de-lys which 
adorn some of them are thought to be from 
the same stamps as the ornaments on bells; 
but this has never been demonstrated. It is, 
however, almost certain that if the Notting- 
ham bell-founders made pots and chafing 
dishes they would cast mortars also. 

The extreme reverence in which churches 
and their furniture were held in times be- 
fore the Reformation has been dwelt upon 
in a somewhat exaggerated manner. That 
churches were used for many secular pur- 
poses which we should now think strange is 
well known; but robbery committed in the 
sacred building, though by no means un- 
known, seems to have been uncommon in 
the Middle Ages. We have, however, an 
instance of an alleged theft of this kind 
among the Nottingham records. Margery 
Whitehond was accused in 1441 of stealing 
two vestments, a towel, and several books 
from the church of St. Oswald of Burton 
Joyce. As we have none of the evidence 
before us, it is impossible to say on what 
grounds the charge was made. They were 
probably of a very weak character, for judg- 
ment was given for the defendant. 

The translations from the Latin are re- 
markably well done. ‘Pro salute anime 
mes” is, however, rendered ‘‘for the sal- 
vation of my soul,” whereas health or welfare 
should have been used. ‘‘Salvation” in 
the sense of deliverance from purgatory is 
a form that would have been contrary to the 
instincts of an Englishman making his will 
in 1411. With this one exception we have 
observed no errors whatever. 











The Authorized Edition of the English Bible 
(1611), ts Subsequent Reprints and Modern 


Representatives. By F. H. A. Scrivener, 
D.C.L., LL.D. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 


Some ten or eleven years ago, that is, three 
years after the present revisers began their 
sessions in the Jerusalem Chamber, there 
appeared, with a voluminous Introduction, 
‘The Cambridge Paragraph Bible of the 
Authorized English Version, with the Text 
revised by a Collation of its Early and other 
Principal Editions,’ edited by Dr. Scrivener, 
of the New Testament Company. To this 
work, we are told, seven laborious years were 
devoted to construct a critical edition of the 
Authorized Version, such as would have been 
executed long ago had the version been 
nothing more than the greatest of English 
classics. Dr. Scrivener courageously under- 
took to represent the Bible, so far as may 
be, in the precise shape, as he expresses 
it, that it would have assumed if its vener- 
able translators had shown themselves more 
exempt than they were from the failings 
incident to human infirmity, or if the same 
severe accuracy which is now demanded in 
carrying so important a volume through the 
press had been deemed requisite, or was at 
all usual, in their age. His ‘‘ Introduction ” 
of 120 quarto pages has a learned look, 
enough to take away a lazy man’s breath. 
Dr. Eadie wrote of it in 1876, vol. ii. p. 310: 
“The most thorough critical examination of 
the text of the Authorized, with a collation 
of the most famous editions, has been made 
by Dr. Scrivener, who is noted for his 

atient, minute, and accurate research, and 
bis longand intimate familiarity with the sub- 
ject. His Cambridge Paragraph Bible, 1873, 
bears witness on every page to the truth 
of our statement.” And Dr. Mombert in his 
‘English Versions of the Bible’ (p. 365), pub- 
lished so late as November, 1883, speaking 
of this ‘‘ noble quarto”” by Dr. Scrivener, 
says :—‘‘ These lists contain altogether the 
most minutely accurate information concern- 
ing the text of the Authorized Version extant 
in English, and are with the rest of the 
highly instructive Introduction, and the 
admirable execution of the whole volume, 
a standing monument to the indefatigable 
carefulness, zeal, and erudition of that 
judicious and thoughtful divine.” Other 
historians and Biblical revisers testify to the 
masterly character of this ‘ Introduction.” 
Indeed, the volume seems to have won its 
way as a classic and guide. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have reissued it in a separate form, 
with such additions and corrections as Dr. 
Scrivener’s more recent studies have enabled 
him to make. He now confidently announces 
that his book has been generally recognized 
as the only attempt hitherto made to con- 
struct a critical edition of the authorized 
Bible of 1611. The work is regarded as a 
model for Bible students, to be consulted by 
them with the same confidence that mathe- 
matical students repose in their tables of 
logarithms. Consequently a word or figure 
out of place, almost impossible of detection, 
might lead to serious results. It is gener- 
ally acknowledged to be, and is so called, a 
representative book, representing, we sup- 


pose, the last twenty years of Biblical re- 
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search and bibliography. If it fall below 
its high aim, it is to be feared that some 
other books of kindred construction will fall 
with it. 

Now that the Old Testament Company 
has finished its sessions, and the new 
Bible, as the crowning step to its authori- 
zation, is understood to be waiting only to 
be finally reported to Convocation, hitherto 
held at arm’s length, we have thought 
it might not be amiss in the interim 
to scan these reconsidered and revised 
leaves of Dr. Scrivener; for somehow we 
have come to regard this little volume as a 
sort of harbinger to the prolegomena and 
apparatus of the great forthcoming revision 
of 1885. Under these impressions and with 
considerable awe, we cut the leaves and 
read on, with pencil in hand, until the 
margins were grey with notes and our awe 
had merged into astonishment at the 
‘‘scholarlike precision” so many times 
mentioned and so liberally displayed. 

With the air of a man who knows what 
he is about, Dr. Scrivener (1) goes into the 
history of the 1611 version to the present 
time; (2) treats of the marginal notes, and 
the original texts employed by the revisers ; 
(3) of the italic type of that version and 
its subsequent extensions by unauthorized 
editors or printers ; (4) of the original punc- 
tuation and its subsequent modifications ; 
(5) of the orthography, grammar, use of 
capitals, &c., as compared with modern edi- 
tions; (6) of the marginal parallel references ; 
and (7) of miscellanies on this present work. 
To all these gigantic labours, which fill 
about half the volume, are added sundry 
appendices: A, the table of wrong readings 
of the 1611 version amended in the ‘ Cam- 
bridge Paragraph Bible’ of 1873, 56 pp. ; 
B, a list of the variations between the two 
editions of the 1611 Bible, 12 pp.; ©, a list 
of the original readings restored, 23 pp.; D, 
Blayney’s report of 1769, 5 pp.; and E, on 
the Greek text of the New Testament adopted 
by the 1611 companies from the Compluten- 
sian, the Erasmus, the Aldus, the Stephens, 
and the Beza texts, 20 pp.—tables rival- 
ling in appearance those of the ‘ Nautical 
Almanac.’ 

We have little fault to find with this 
programme, but are somewhat disposed to 
question the authority and ability of the 
one-man-power assumed for settling this 
revision, rather preferring the dictum of 
1611, ‘‘ not too many, lest one should trouble 
another; and yet many, lest many things 
haply might escape them.” However, it is 
sufficiently broad and comprehensive to cover 
all the facts, fancies, and results achieved 
in English Biblical research during the past 
two and a half centuries. The builder who 
chooses his own platform will not object to 
the public exercising its own judgment. Let 
Dr. Scrivener’s new volume, therefore, stand 
on his own foundation and be judged of by 
its merits irrespective of neighbourly en- 
comiums. We evolve his standpoint in his 
own words :— 


‘The several editions of the Authorized 
Version which have been used in the formation 
of our Catalogues and in our suggested revision 
of the text are chiefly, though not exclu- 
sively, the following. The standard or primary 
one published in 1611 Here, however, we 
are met on the threshold of our researches by 
the perplexing fact that at least two separate 





issues bear the date of that year, yet differ from 
each other in so many minute particulars, that 
we cannot help raising the question which is the 
earlier or more authoritative, and consequently 
the more suitable to be takenas the model towhich 
subsequent reprints ought to be accommodated 
The two chief issues of 1611 may be respectively 
represented by a folio now in the British Museum 
(3050 g. 2) [our 1611", see below] and another 
in the same Library (3050 g. 1) [our 16114] 
The textual differences between the two original 
issues have been diligently collected below in Ap- 
pendix B In preparing the present volume, 
a Bible belonging to the Syndics of the Cam- 
bridge University Press (A. 3. 14 [1611"], want- 
ing sheet A, containing the title-page, dedication, 
and part of the Translators’ Preface) has been 
substituted for the Museum book, 3050 g. 2 
four 1611°], and for 3050 g. 1 [our 16114] the 
Oxford reprint of 1833 Copies of both issues 
or recensions of 1611 survive in great numbers 
in private as well as in public hands, since when 
the translation was completed, every Church had 
to be furnished with at least one without delay. 
The question which of the two recensions 
is the earlier must be decided partly by external, 
partly by internal considerations. The latter 
will speak for themselves, and it may be taken 
for granted that no one will doubt the great 
superiority on the whole of the text of the 
Oxford reprint [our 1611‘] to the other [1611*], 
or hesitate to mark in it many designed im- 
provements and corrections which betray a later 
hand, while the instances in which the Syndics’ 
book [16115] is superior or not inferior to the 
other are scanty, slight, and incapable of sug- 
gesting the converse inference. Both contain 
innumerable errors of the press, some peculiar to 
each issue Yet in spite of this portentous 
blunder [in 16114, the repetition of three lines 
in Ex. xiv. 10] the recension which contains it is 
decidedly the more correct of the two, and irre- 
sistibly forces on the mind of any one that has 
minutely studied both, that whether we regard 
emendations of the sense or comparative exemp- 
tion from typographical oversights, it has under- 
gone revision, fitful and superficial perhaps, but 
not the less real on that account but if, out 
of two books substantially the same, one shall 
prove on examination more free than the other 
from mechanical imperfections and printers’ 
errata, and at the same time full of small yet 
unequivocal corrections whether of the style or 
the matter of the performance, we cannot doubt 
that, in the absence of any considerable proof 
to the contrary, the common consent of man- 
kind would pronounce that the better executed 
volume must needs be the later of the two 
Direct evidence on the subject there is none 
There still remains the bibliographical branch of 
the investigation All copies of the other [Mr. 
Scrivener’s standard, our 1611*] issue, if they 
have a title-page at all, exhibit a respectable and 
elaborate woodcut (repeated before the New 
Testament with the necessary change in the 
printed words) that had often [never but once] 
done duty before, notably in the Bishops’ Bible 
of 1602 But in many copies of the recension 
to which the Oxford reprint [16114] belongs the 
title-page is a very elegant copper-plate en- 
graving...... C. Boel fecit in Richmont. Now the 
point to be noted is this. It is admitted by Mr. 
Fry and by every one else that in no copy 
of what he calls the second issue [1611", Mr. 
Scrivener’s first] is there an engraved title, 
whereas some copies of his first issue have the 
engraved plate, others the woodcut, a few pos- 
sibly, though not certainly, both, prefixed to the 
Old Testament. The inference seems a natural 
one that Boel’s plate not being ready when the 
earliest copies of our Authorized Version were 
published, the old woodcut [of 1602] was made 
to serve in its place for a while, and that those 
copies of Mr. Fry’s first and our second issue 
which contain Boel's copper-plate, are in all 
probability the latest of any. If there be any 
more simple solution of the matter, it would be 





well to state it......The facts established by Mp 

are sufficient to raise a strong presump. 
tion that not very many copies of the earlj 
printed issue [Mr. Scrivener’s first, 1611"] werg 
bound up at once and sent out to Parish Churches 
for which reservation their shameful inaccuyr. 
will abundantly account. After the great and 
immediate demand was satisfied by that better 
edition [1611“] which the Oxford reprint ex. 
hibits, and after the Translators were dispersed 
and had ceased to have any control over the 
work, the printer seems to have gradually put 
forth the unused sheets that had been first struck 
off and deliberately laid aside, supplemented by 
reprinted leaves and other portions of late 
books.” —Pp. 4-12. 

** Although we have not been able to re. 
sist the pressure of the internal evidence which 
assures us that the issue represented by Synd, 
A. 3. 14[1611*] is the earlier of the two, yet 
the influence of our error (if any shall judge it 
to be an error) upon the text of the present 
volume, as given in our Appendices A—C, is 
infinitesimally small Respecting Appendix (, 
wherein are registered the joint readings of the 
two issues of 1611 which in later times haye 
been displaced but ought now to be restored, 
not a few of them are quite insignificant in them. 
selves, but are re-established as a matter of 
right, and as a kind of protest against the un. 
necessary, the almost wanton changes, in which 
certain editors of the Bible have been pleased to 
indulge.” —P. 14. 

**On this subject, so interesting to students of 
the English Bible, much information has been 
imparted by Mr. Fry of Bristol, whose materials 
will be thankfully used by many that feel unable 
to adopt his conclusions, and might desire a 
little more scholarlike precision in the method 
of his investigations.”—P. 5. 

*¢ But, in truth, his [Bishop Turton’s] whole 
treatise [‘ Text of the English Bible Considered’) 
is a notable example of what wary tact and dia- 
lectic skill may accomplish, when wielded by one 
who does not know too much about the matter 
at issue, and is fortunate enough to encounter 
opponents who know considerably less.”—P. 42, 


Such is Dr. Scrivener’s cornerstone, on 
which he has builded, we think, neither 
wisely nor discreetly. His facts are not 
those proved by our experience, and his 
readings are not our readings. His deduc- 
tions and conclusions differ widely from 
those we have drawn from the same 
materials. His historical statements appear 
to us distorted and behind time. And some 
of his inferences, both from his external 
and internal considerations, seem to us ill 
drawn or impossible. Without attempting 
to correct or deny them seriatim, we purpose, 
from our own point of view, to restate as 
briefly as the importance of the subject will 
allow the history of the 1611 version, and to 
evolve the present bibliographical position 
of the first or standard edition from histo- 
rical and bibliographical facts, following out 
our own researches instead of Dr. Scrivener’s, 
which recent investigations have distanced. 
Great progress has been made during the 
past decade; but probably another ten years 
will increase our small stock of knowledge 
enough to require a new summing up. 

At all events, it is now admitted that there 
are two distinct editions of the 1611 version 
(authorized or not) published the same year, 
both standard in a sense, but yet differing 
in many points. It took more than half 
century to work out this fact, as gathered 
from M. OC. Tutet, Beloe, and Cotton to 1821; 
then the Oxford Delegates carried the inves- 
tigation further to 1832; Lea Wilson and 
Wm. Pickering to 1846-50; the American 
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Bible Society, Bishop Daly, and Cotton to 
1847-52; Lenox and Stevens to 1861; Fry 
to 1866; Scrivener to 1873; the Caxton 
Exhibition to 1877; and Scrivener again to 
1884. Few of them got beyond the varia- 
tions and the two issues of the F611 Bible. 
We now pronounce them two distinct edi- 
tions, and shall endeavour to show their 
true relation to each other, and their com- 

ative value as standards and progenitors. 

The bibliographical history of the 1611 
yersion from its inception at the Hampton 
Court Conference in January, 1604, to its 
ublication in 1611, and its distribution 
during the next ten years, are topics of the 
highest interest. Enough exact dates are 
not yet forthcoming, but it is understood 
that there was some delay in starting, so 
that it is probably safe to fix the end of 
1605 or beginning of 1606 as the time when 
the revisers got actually into harness and 
began their great work. The life of Bois gives 
four years as the first term of the labour, 
that is 1606-9. Dr. Myles Smith in the 
preface, referring to the time in making the 
Septuagint, states: ‘“‘The worke hath not 
beene huddled vp in seventie two dayes, but 
hathcost the workmen, as light as it seemeth, 
the paines of twise seven times seventie two 
dayes and more,” equal to 1,008 actual work- 
ing days, or a little over three years of 
them. Eyre to Ussher states that the three 
companies had got through the first stage of 
their labours by November, 1608, when the 
king desired them to finish and print the 
Bible. Nine months were afterwards con- 


sumed by the six revisers, two from each 
company, at Stationers’ Hall in London, in 
reducing the three revisions of the com- 
panies of London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 


and posting them on to one other copy of 
the 1602 edition of the Bishops’ Bible, sup- 
plied by Barker, who furnished also the 
money to support the revisers from the 
beginning, and who was to have the final 
“copy,” when completed, as his property, 
first as King’s Printer and second as provider 
of the cost, just as the printers of to-day 
secure the copyright of the new version 
of 1870-85 by covering its cost. As both 
editions bear the date of 1611 and were pub- 
lished unquestionably before the end of that 
year, there is little doubt that the printing 
was begun early in 1610, perhaps in 1609. 
The Douay Bible of 1609-10 had not ap- 
peared in time to be used by the revisers ; 
and the preface must have been finished 
after November 2nd, 1610, as Archbishop 
Bancroft is referred to in the past tense. 

Dr. Smith and Bishop Bilson, it is under- 
stood, were deputed to see the “copy” 
deposited with the King’s Printer through 
the press. Their duty was to attend not 
alone to the text of the Bible already 
settled, but to look after the dedication, the 
preface, the headlines, the headings of 
chapters, and all other apparatus, including 
the difficulties of the capitals and small 
capitals, the italics, interpunction, mar- 
ginal notes and references, &c. Now it is 
not unreasonable to believe that in revising 
the printed proofs, and in going over the 
several revises that must have followed (for 
there is no book more complicated or difficult 
to print with perfect accuracy than our Eng- 
lish Bible), some corrections, and even some 
errors, were made and passed that were 
never posted on to the original “copy” 





deposited with the printer as his standard. 
Hence this first and officially corrected 
edition takes precedence, and was doubtless 
retained as standard “copy” in the printing- 
house in which it was manufactured. We 
shall call it for convenience 1611* and the 
other 1611*. 

Now let us for a moment consider the 
magnitude of the enterprise. Nothing 
equal to it had ever occurred in this coun- 
try, except, perhaps, in 1539-41, when 
Grafton and Whitchurch caused nine dis- 
tinct large folio editions of the Great or 
Cranmer Bible to be printed in three years, 
comprising in all probably not less than 
50,000 copies. There were in 1611 more 
than 10,000 parish churches to be supplied 
at once, besides a large and hungry public, 
so that we may or count on an imme- 
diate market of not less than 20,000 copies 
to be speedily manufactured to supply the 
demand. The volume is a large folio of 
1,500 pages, or 750 leaves, or 375 sheets of 
heavy hand-made paper, 17}x214 inches, 
weighing about 30ib. to a ream of 480 sheets. 
Nearly 16,000 reams, or about 210 tons of 
paper, would be required. To print all this 
paper on a single hand-press, allowing two 
men to a press, 250 pulls an hour, 10 hours 
a day, 300 days a year, it would take 
twenty years. We know there were two dis- 
tinct editions of 1611, and infer thence that 
they came from two separate printing- 
houses, A and B. Had Barker, in his 
own printing-house A, put the whole Bible 
in type as fast as, say, five compositors 
could do it in large black-letter from the 
‘*copy,’’ and printed it off on ten presses as 
fast as Smith and Bilson could pass the 
sheets, half the number required might have 
been done in one year. In another printing- 
house, B, in the same manner, with ten 
more presses, the other ten thousand copies 
might have been manufactured from the 
standard “copy,” but without Smith and 
Bilson, they having finished their work, 
the B edition being revised by the printer’s 
readers. 

In this or some similar way (we do not 
adhere to our numbers or time), with dupli- 
cate offices, forms, presses, and plant, and with 
double sets of men, the whole work might 
have been done in a year, or sufficiently fast 
to keep abreast of the demand; but it would 
not be possible, we think, that the two 
editions of 1611 and 1611* should exactly 
conform, the one being overseen by the 
official revisers, who possessed discretionary 
powers, and the other by the printer’s 
readers, who had no rule but to follow the 
copy. Consequently the true standard is 
the first edition, 1611*, while 1611” was kept 
standing for months, or perhaps years, in 
violation of the apostolic injunction against 
‘making marchandize of the Worde of God.” 
Next we have to contemplate the gathering 
of the sheets, the binding in heavy oak 
boards or otherwise, the slow distribution of 
the books among the churches scattered all 
over British Christendom, and the slower 
collection of the money in driblets. No 
wonder with all these herculean labours 
Barker, for want of sufficient capital to 
float the enterprise, had to spend part of 
his holidays in the debtors’ prison and work 
sometimes to great disadvantage through 
deputies and assignees. 

hat these two printing-houses, A and B, 





worked in harmony and under one pro- 
prietorship is manifest from the fact that the 
type, ornaments, cuts, capitals, and, above 
all, the title-pages were interchangeable. 
Indeed, five separate folio editions set u 

within twenty-three years are so printed, 
leaf for leaf, as to make up each other. 
There were two sorts of title-pages, one 
with an elaborate woodcut border like that 
to the New Testament, and the other a 
handsome copper- plate engraving. Both 
are equally scarce, and it has hitherto been 
a great puzzle to bibliographers to determine 
precisely how they were used. The copper- 
plate has been several times found in three 
editions, 1611“, 1611", and 1611-13". That 
it belongs to each of these editions is cer- 
tain from the fact that in rebinding a 
copy of each of these editions the title 
leaf has been found to be the counter- 
part of AG in 1611“ and A4 in 1611* 
and 1611-13", which counterparts are dis- 
tinct. We have seen these leaves so con- 
nected, and can refer to them all. It is 
equally certain that in each of these three 
editions some copies had the woodcut border 
title attached. We therefore consider this 
a sufficient proof that no copy has of right 
both titles, and therefore that the inferences 
which have been drawn from these titles go 
for nothing. The woodcut border, Mr. 
Scrivener says, “‘ had often done duty before, 
notably in the Bishops’ Bible of 1602.” 
This is a great mistake. Our experience 
is that this beautiful border title is found 
only in a few copies of the 1602 Bishops’, 
printed not on the paper of the book, and 
always inserted. As Barker owned that 
edition, we have thought that in giving 
out the uncut sheets of it, without the 
preliminary leaves, to the several revisers 
to work upon, he probably extemporized, 
some time during the progress of the work, 
this mongrel title. It may haye been as 
late as 1609 when the gentlemen desired to 
bind up their copies at the end of their 
labours, and when the woodcut had already 
been prepared for the new Bible. 

It should perhaps be mentioned that we 
have examined nearly all the editions of the 
1611 version, large and small, printed before 
1640, and find that from the first, as nearly 
as possible, one half of them bear on the 
titles the words ‘‘ Appointed to be read in 
Churches,’’ while the other half have no such 
appointment. With the exception of the 
copper-plate titles, we believe all the early 
editions from the A printing-house are 
without these words, while those from the 
B office have them. What conclusion are 
we to draw from this fact as to the ‘‘ Autho- 
rized’? Bible? How came the word “ap- 
pointed’? to mean authorized? And why, 
if half the editions were authorized, were 
not the other half? The model Bishops’ 
Bible of 1602 had on the title both the 
words “authorized” and ‘“ appointed.” 
Why was the first omitted in 1611 if the 
Bible ever was really authorized? These 
questions are perhaps easier asked than 
answered. 

That these distinctions between the offices 
A and B were continued for three or four 
years is manifest from the fact that there 
exist at least seven editions from each 
office, making so many parallel editions or 

airs. We have seen them all, though we 
Siow? of no one library that contains them 
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all. From A came 16114%, folio; 1612“ and 
16134, in small roman letter, quarto; 1613* 
and 16144, in small black-letter, quarto; and 
16124 and 1614‘, in roman letter, octavo. 
From office B we have seven other editions 
with the same dates, type, and sizes. Thus 
ran this span of printing-houses, driven by 
Barker, neck and neck. In these seven 
pairs each edition appears to have followed 
its own office copy or parent. Mr. Henry 
Stevens, of Vermont, was the first, we 
believe, to point out these differences, in 
the Caxton Catalogue of 1877, under No. 
1035. He designated them in this manner: 


“This pair [16114 and 1611], the parents of 
millions of our Bibles, we shall distinguish by 
calling the first the Great He Biste, and the 
other the Great Sue Brste, from their respec- 
tive readings of Ruth iii. 15, the one reading 
‘he measured six measwres of barley, and laid it 
on her : and HE went into the City.’ The other 
has ‘and SHE went into the City.’ These two 
editions, both standard but varying in many 
places, were manifestly deposited in two different 
printing-houses as standard copy, because the 
subsequent editions in quarto and octavo, in 
roman and black-letter, ran in pairs, he and she, 
and as a general rule the faults of the one follow 
those of its own office copy or parent. It is not 
difficult for a practical printer to point out the 
true original He Bible, and when that is ascer- 
tained many other arguments fall in peacefully. 
This he and she distinction is only one of a 
thousand.” 


Besides this noble pair of 1611 and the 
six other smaller pairs as described above, 
there is the folio edition of 1613, in a smaller 
black-letter of seventy-two lines in a column. 
From the “she” and other ear-marks this 
edition came from the B press. Some copies 
have the engraved title-page of 1611, as we 
have seen, and others the woodcut border title 
of 1613, each joined to its counterpart leaf 
A4. Hence we designate these as 1611-13" 
and 1613". There is still another distinct 
edition in folio, which may be designated 
1613-1611", which is the same as 1611" with 
the woodcut border first title of 1613" inserted, 
and some leaves reprinted and differing from 
all other editions. The number of these 
reprints varies in different copies, some con- 
taining more and some less, but Mr. Fry 
in collating a large number of copies found 
in all 242 reprint leaves. This edition has 
greatly puzzled bibliographers. It is, how- 
ever, plain that the body of the book came 
from the office B, and the type was kept for 
a long time standing. As leaves or sheets 
ran out, or the forms were injured or taken 
down for use, pages were from time to 
time reset. This is manifest from some 
of the leaves or their counterparts not 
having been reset on both sides. It is 
manifest also that the editions of 1617, 
1634, and 1640 were set up after the 
B pattern, though each is often made 
up from the other kindred editions, except 
16114. They all differ in innumerable in- 
stances, but follow generally the office ‘‘copy” 
1611". We have, moreover, the fine folio 
edition of 1616 in roman type, which takes 
also after parent B, but differs often in 
spelling, punctuation, italics, and many 
other minor points from the black - letter 
editions. The art of spelling was in those 
days, as the art of punctuation is in these, 
very much in the keeping of the printers, 
especially in large black-letter, when uni- 
formity of spelling was often sacrificed to 





uniformity of spacing and tidy lines. Many 
times the vowel ¢ acts as a space to fill up 
the line, and often consonants are doubled 
for the same purpose, ¢.¢., 1 Kings xxi. 19: 
; In the 
place where dogs licked the blood of 
Naboth, shall dogges licke thy blood. 
But, in the language of the old translators, 
‘‘we weary the vnlearned, who need not 
know so much, and trouble the learned, who 
know it already.” 

Now, if all these gleanings are not mere 
bibliographical minutiw, and if our nice- 
ness of facts does not merge in trifling, we 
have shown that 16114, which is in almost 
all instances found pure and unmixed, and 
generally far better proof-read than the 
other, is the true first and standard of our 
1611 version. It has many faults and 
typographical errors, but they are few 
in comparison with the B editions. The 
1611® was also, we admit, a standard, after 
its kind, and continued to be for about 
forty-five years the “copy” in the office of 
the King’s Printers and the Printers of the 
Commonwealth, until it was finally de- 
stroyed by fire in the time of Hill & Field. 
The important point now is to determine 
the true standard, whether it be the printed 
volume as left by Smith and Bilson, the 
16114, or the 1602 Bishops’ with the new 
version posted on to its margins in manu- 
script and deposited with the printer as 
‘‘copy,” from which were set up 1611" and 
most editions after 1617. It strikes us, 
under all these circumstances, that the 
common consent of mankind would pro- 
nounce that the better executed volume 
(from the hands of Smith and Bilson) must 
needs be the first of the two; and hence 
Mr. Scrivener’s ingenuity in attempting to 
reverse the decisions of the Oxford Dele- 
gates, the American Bible Society, Mr. 
Lenox and Mr. Stevens, Mr. Fry, and the 
Caxton Exhibition Catalogue, falls to the 
ground, and with it complete confidence in 
his book as a guide, philosopher, and friend 
to the Bible student of the 1611 version, 
which is not yet extinct. 

We pass now to one of Mr. Scrivener’s 
‘three several pairs” (p. 18) of editions, his 
6 and 7, the quartos of 1629 and 1630. Of 
these he says (p. 19) :— 

‘¢ These two books are of the same size, have 
the same title-page, though different tail-pieces 
at the end of the Prophets, correspond with each 
other page for page, line for line, with the 
closest exactness, even to the peculiar shape of 
the letters used in the sane places...... so that 
the type from which the two were printed off 
was, at least in my opinion, set up but once. 
The volume of 1629, however, is printed on 
much worse paper, and does not contain the 
Apocrypha,* although APO- still remains, as in 
its fellow, below the tail-piece at the end of 
Malachi...... It would never be suspected, prior 
to actual trial, that the text of the two books 
is not absolutely identical. Yet an inspection 
of Appendices A, B, C, will show that this is not 
the case.” 


We have carefully compared these two 
editions leaf by leaf, and have found them 
to be entirely distinct, differing in spelling 
and in many other particulars on every page. 
They could not have come from the same 
forms. The paper of the two has the same 
water-marks, and we are unable to distin- 





““*Thus early began the practice of leaving out the 
Apocrypha.” 





guish any difference in the quality. The 
1629 edition, which is very rare, bears more. 
over a mark which readily distinguishes jt 
from every other edition we have seen. (Qp 
every quire throughout the Bible, includip 

the Apocrypha, on the verso of the sixth or 
eighth leaf, and sometimes on both, is a 
small * under the second column. The 
Apocrypha, of course, belongs to the book, 
the signatures running in eights, the last 
leaf of Malachi being Ccc4, the counterpart 
of this signature being the first four leaves 
of the Apocrypha. Hence the copy used by 
Mr. Scrivener must have been either im. 
perfect or wrongly made up, for we are not 
aware of any other edition of 1629. Mr, 
Scrivener’s deduction, therefore, about the 
early practice of omitting the Apocrypha is 
not well drawn. 

Passing by, for want of space, many marked 
passages, we come now to the ‘ Wicked 
Bible.” Mr. Scrivener in a revised note on 
p. 25 says :— 

‘* This notorious book, referred to by Addison 

(Spectator, No. 579), was published by the King’s 
Printers, Robert Barker and Martin Lucas, in 
1632 : the real fine was £300, to be expended on 
a fount of fair Greek type. It was inflicted by 
Archbishop Laud...... in the High Commission 
Court. The impression was of course called 
in, but a single copy is said to survive in the 
library at Wolfenbuttel. Mr J. H. Blunt (An- 
notated Bible, Introduction, p. lvii., note) finds 
the same error in a German Bible of about 1731. 
Mr Stevens (Atheneum, June 20, 1874) speaks 
of similar copies dated 1632, possessed by Mr 
Lenox of New York and by the British Museum. 
I do not find this error in B. M. 1276 k. 5, folio, 
or 3052 b. 22, 8°.” 
In this short paragraph Mr. Scrivener ex- 
hibits that want of ‘ scholarlike precision” 
which he condemns in others. It isa notable 
example of what he says on another oc- 
casion (p. 42) of ‘“‘one who does not know 
too much about the matter at issue, and is 
fortunate enough to encounter opponents 
who know considerably less.” The date of 
the ‘‘ Wicked Bible” is 1631, and not 1632. 
There is no copy of it in the Wolfenbiittel 
Library, and never has been, but there is a 
German edition there of 1731, which we have 
seen, and of which we give the title, &., 
below. All that Mr. Blunt says is: ‘‘ Among 
multitudes of such errors may be quoted.... 
Thou shalt commit adultery [1631, and in a 
German Bible of about 1731].” Mr. Blunt 
gave the dates correctly. Mr. Stevens, as 
we happen to know, had nothing to do with 
the paragraph in the Atheneum quoted 
as by him, or rather misquoted, by Mr. 
Scrivener. The date is there given cor- 
rectly. Had Mr. Scrivener taken the trouble 
to look at the Museum copy C. 24. a. 41, he 
might have seen that Ex. xx. 14 reads, 
‘“‘Thou shalt commit adultery.” The volume 
is stamped with the date, January 3rd, 1856, 
when paid for. When purchased by Panizzi 
in the autumn of 1855 it wanted twenty-three 
leaves, mostly in the Psalms. In 1861 Mr. 
Jones was fortunate enough to purchase 
those leaves, so that the volume is now 
perfect. It contains this note in pencil, 
written in 1855 :— 

‘‘Only one other copy is known. I sold it to 
Mr. Lenox of New York in July last for 52. 10s. 
That copy is perfect, and this one agrees with it leaf 
for leaf, except the twenty-three leaves wanting 
in this. One thousand copies of this Bible were 
printed, but being found to be full of gross typo- 
graphical errors, the King’s Printers, Messrs. 
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Barker & Lucas, were summoned before the 
High Commission Court and fined 300l., and 
the entire edition was ordered to be destroyed. 
There were two or three other editions in 8vo. 
in 1631 by the same printers, closely resembling 
this, but reprinted throughout. The error in 
the 7th Commandment is only one of a thou- 
gand.—HEnry STEVENS.” 

A full collation and description of this 
Bible were given in the last revised edition 
of the Caxton Catalogue, 1877, p. 165, 
No. 1075, from which we quote :— 

“Tn 1855 Mr. Henry Stevens exhibited at the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries a fine and perfect 
eopy of this long lost, but much bescribbled- 
about Bible, and at that time nicknamed it ‘ The 
Wicked Bible, from the fact that the negative 
had been left out of the Seventh Commandment 
by a typographical error. Selden and Collier 
of the old writers, and many others since, have 
failed to name correctly the year of its publica- 
tion, 1631. Four copies are now known, one in 
the Lenox Library, New York, one in the British 
Museum, this one from the Bodleian, and one 
in [the Ewing Collection] Glasgow 6 
Scrivener in his ‘ Paragraph Bible,’ Introduction, 
page xviii, gives the date 1632, and says that a 
single copy is said to survive in the Library at 
Wolfenbiittel. On inquiry we are informed 
that no such book exists there, or, as far as 
known, ever has; but on looking into the 
matter, the librarian [Prof. Dr. Heindmann] 
found a German edition of just a century later 
with the same extraordinary omission, which 
makes Germany also to boast of its ‘ Wicked 
Bible.’” 

Since the Caxton Exhibition another, the 
fifth, copy has turned up and been secured 
by Mr. Henry J. Atkinson, of Gunners- 
bury. We have recently handled and col- 
lated the rare little German outcast at 
Wolfenbiittel. It is a 16mo. volume in 
small German black-letter, double columns, 
in a little smaller form than its English 
namesake, and has this title: ‘‘ Biblia | Das 
ist | Die gantze | Heil Geschrift | Altes und 
Neues | Testaments. | Nach der Teutschen 
Ubersetzung | D. Martin Luther | ....Nebst 
der Vorrede | Des S. Her Baron E. H. von 
Caustein. | Die xxxiv Auflage. | Halle, | 
Zu finden im Miiysenhause mpccxxx1.” 
Exodus xx. 14: ‘‘ Du solt ehebrechen.” 

It is useless, had we space to take up our 
notes, to pursue the subject further. Mr. 
Scrivener’s book throughout is of the same 
character, honestly loose and learnedly 
erroneous. We object to the principle and 
the authority of such revisions of our Bible 
by any one man who can trip so easily. 








The Promised Land; or, Nine Years (Gold 
Mining, Hunting, and Volunteering) in the 


Transvaal. 
Blades.) 
Tus is an interesting, but rather carelessly 
written narrative of the adventures of a young 
Englishman, calling himself ‘‘ Scruttles”’ in 
the text, who having gone out to Natal with 
afriend whom he names “‘ Jack Liester,” and 
failed to find at Durban the career which 
he sought, pushed on to the Transvaal gold 
fields, where he worked on his own account 
4s a gold digger or washer for some six or 
seven years with moderate success, and then 
enlisted as a volunteer in the war carried 
on by the British Government against the 
Kaffir chief Sekukuni. The most timely 
part of the volume at the present moment 
is that which deals with the rough and 
speculative, but not altogether ignoble life 


By E. V.C. (Blades, East & 





of the miners at Pilgrim’s Rest and Spitz- 
kop. The journey of seven hundred miles 
from Maritzburg to the camp at Pilgrim’s 
Rest, which is about thirty-seven miles from 
the Dutch town of Lydenburg, was made 
in a transport waggon; and a useful hint is 
given to future travellers as to the explicit 
bargain it is necessary to make in order to 
avoid being overreached. The author and 
his friend had contracted for themselves and 
baggage at the usual rate, and were pro- 
vided with hammocks and other necessaries 
of travel, which they saw carefully stowed 
away before starting. The waggon was a 
huge heavy structure, having a strong sail- 
cloth tilt or awning at the back. When the 
time for outspanning came, the young men 
naturally expected to pass the night beneath 
this shelter; but the proprietor coolly told 
them that they would find their bedding 
underneath the waggon. He had agreed, 
he said, that they should make the journey 
in the waggon, but not that they should 
sleep inside. The announcement was a dis- 
heartening one with a strong wind blowing ; 
but they were not in a position to enforce 
their interpretation of the agreement, and 
therefore accepted the situation. Both were 
keen sportsmen, and the journey was diver- 
sified with killing game of various kinds. 
This kept their commissariat in excellent 
condition and acted as a set-off to the 
paraffin-like flavour which ‘‘ Mr. Scruttles” 
avers is never absent from coffee as sup- 
plied in Natal. 

In 1874 there were some six hundred 
white miners at Pilgrim’s Rest Creek, and 
several hundred more Europeans acting as 
gold commissioners, storekeepers, and assist- 
ants of divers kinds. By far the larger 
number of the houses were mere tents, but 
a few had been built of wood or iron. A 
favourite method of disposing of the contents 
of a newly arrived waggon was by public 
auction ; but the prices obtained were calcu- 
lated to alarm new-comers. The first supper 
of the two friends at the diggings consisted 
of a pound loaf of white bread apiece, for 
which they paid two shillings, and a pot of 
jam bought for half-a-crown. Subsequently 
they made a point of retiring early, and thus 
saving the expense of a nightly meal. To 
those who have not previously read any 
work of this kind, ‘‘Mr. Scruttles’s’’ un- 
varnished and manifestly truthful narrative 
has undoubted value. The means taken to 
prepare a “‘claim’’ for the actual work of 
the digger; the mode of constructing a 
‘‘yace”’ by which the miners are supplied, 
sometimes from a great distance, with water 
for gold-washing purposes; the nature of 
the maladies to which the men are exposed 
before they become inured to hardship; and 
lastly, the chequered experiences of a digger’s 
life, in which prolonged labour, from which 
even an English “navvy” might shrink, 
often results in utter failure—all these 
matters are described in simple and straight- 
forward language. At one time it seemed 
as if the writer was destined to be among 
the fortunate few who turn up prizes in this 
singular lottery. He says :— 


‘*T remember I was standing on the trough 
throwing out the stones as Jack shovelled in the 
gravel, when something, instead of being carried 
down the trough with the stream, stopped as if 
nailed to the bottom of the trough. I seized it 
—a lovely nugget weighing nearly a pound. 





‘ Jack,’ I shouted, ‘ look!’ There was no doubt 
about its being the real thing by its weight, 
although it did look more like a lump of rusty 
iron ; but a touch from the edge of a knife, and 
there glittered the true yellow sparkle. We 
really seemed to have struck the lead at last. 
We worked on like tigers, and found five more 
nuggets before dark of from half an ounce to 
three ounces each. How happy we were that 
night, and lay awake until late passing the 
nuggets backwards and forwards between my 
stretcher and Jack’s. Said Jack, ‘If we have 
any ordinary luck, we should be able to go 
home in less than another year; the owner of 
the claim on our right has found over five thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of gold in his block, and the 
party on our left have been finding hand over 
fist. Why, we must have cut bang across the 
centre of the lead.’” 


The fortune which seemed at last to be 
within their reach turned out to be only a 
castle in the air; for after a lapse of nine 
months, when they had exhausted the claim, 
their find of gold barely sufficed to pay their 
working expenses. The people attracted to 
Pilgrim’s Rest included a large number of 
young men of good family, who had been 
sent out to the Cape by their natural pro- 
tectors under the strange delusion that some- 
how or other they would make their way in 
the world, and then settle down as staid and 
substantial citizens. It was perhaps to be 
expected that youths who had failed in the 
colony should hope to retrieve their fortunes 
at Pilgrim’s Rest or Spitzkop; but it seems 
incredible that old colonists should commit 
the folly of leaving their comfortable homes 
on such a quest, and while undergoing the 
severest toil themselves, should at the same 
time subject their wives and daughters to 
lives of excessive privation. 


‘“‘ Mr. Scruttles’s” accounts of his various 
sporting excursions in the Transvaal are 
the pleasantest reading in the book. He 
does not say much that is new on this sub- 
ject, but his sketches are vivaciously written, 
and are free from those grotesque exag- 
gerations in which South African Nimrods 
who confide to the public the secrets of their 
prowess are wont to indulge. The re- 
mainder of the volume will be read with 
mingled feelings. The author turned his 
attention to farming and matrimony as soon 
as his “claim” became profitable; but 
hostilities between the English and Seku- 
kuni breaking out, he postponed settlin 
for a time, and in the first instance join 
the Post Office service as a despatch rider 
between Lydenburg and the forts. Incident- 
ally he pays a high tribute to the loyalty of 
the Kaffir chief Mapoch to the English 
Government, and condemns the absorption 
of his territory by the Boers. Despatch 
riding proved an exciting rather than a 
remunerative occupation, and after a few 
months spent in this way, ‘‘ Mr. Scruttles” 
joined a Dutch corps called the Lydenburg 
Jiighers, under one Capt. Schutte, who “ in 
the event of getting a decent body of men 
together was promised permission to make 
independent raids on the enemy’s cattle”; 
but to the disgust of the volunteers this 
permission was never ratified, and they had 
to be content with the performance of escort 
duty. The chief incidents in the Sekukuni 
war, which was begun by the Boers, and 
resumed and finished by the English, are 
graphically narrated. The destruction of 
Johannes’s kraal took place some time be- 
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fore the annexation of the Transvaal. While 
the fighting was going on the Boers kept 
at a safe distance, and left all the hard blows 
to be dealt or received by their allies the 
Swazies. Nevertheless, after the victory 
the Boer commander called upon the Swazi 
king to surrender to him half the captured 
cattle; but the savage monarch made this 

ithy and suggestive answer : ‘‘ We took the 
Seuste from those whom you feared to attack ; 
you are welcome to take them from us.” 
The Boers wisely made no attempt to enforce 
their claim. It is an interesting fact that 
even in the midst of the war the blacks did 
not in any way interfere with the diggers. 
There was no quarrel between them and 
the natives, and the latter, therefore, treated 
the Gold Fields as neutral ground. An un- 
edifying anecdote will illustrate the kind of 
warfare which was carried on :— 


“Little Barnet nearly got shot, and his account 
of the adventure was amusing. He was running 
up the hill firing at a Kaftir dressed in a handsome 
tiger-skin kaross that Barnet coveted, and was 
doing his best to make a hole in, when he nearly 
ran on to another Kaflir coolly levelling his gun 
overastump. As Barnet said gravely, ‘ This was 
my first scrimmage, you see, and when I found 
myself looking down the muzzle of a gun I was 
quite taken aback, and yelled out in Dutch, ‘‘ Ye 
munna skit ne” (you must not shoot). The 
Kaffir seemed as much surprised as I, and lowered 
his gun, saying wonderingly, ‘‘ Baas’’—master. 
I then carried on the conversation with a bullet, 
and really believe that my sudden command 
saved the life of a white man.’ ” 


There could be no better proof of the de- 
teriorating influence on white men of the 
guerilla warfare of the South African frontier 
than that such a story as this should be told 
as if it were an uncommonly good joke. 
Although when the Boers called in the 
Swazies to destroy Sekukuni, Lord Car- 
narvon protested against their employment 
as a barbarous act, yet after the English 
occupation of the Transyaal our represen- 
tatives did not hesitate to use these savage 
warriors for exactly the same purpose. 
Eight thousand Swazies, clothed in leopard- 
skins and wearing headdresses of ostrich 
feathers, were summoned to assist in the 
capture of Sekukuni’s stronghold. They 
defeated the Baphuti with great slaughter, 
and brought disgrace upon themselves and 
their allies by massacring the women and 
children who had sought refuge in the caves 
above the town. It appears that ‘the 
Swazies slew and slew, until, as they ex- 

ressed it, their arms were tired of killing.”’ 

he termination of the war with Sekukuni 
brought ‘‘ Mr. Scruttles’s”” campaigning ad- 
ventures to a close, and his narrative virtually 
ends with his return to the Gold Fields. 
We can recommend his work to all who are 
interested either in the native question in 
= Africa or in the fortunes of the Trans- 
vaal. 








Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency.—YVol. VII. 
Baroda. (Bombay.) 


Tue compilation of this substantial work 
reflects much credit on Mr. F. A. H. Elliot, 
of the Bombay Civil Service, a gentleman 
who is well known in Anglo-Indian circles 
for the energy and success with which he 
devoted himself to the training and educa- 
tion of the promising young Gaikwar or 
Prince of Baroda. When we reflect on 





the general lack of statistical information 
about the native states of India and the 
rather discreditable fact that in the Govern- 
ment ‘Imperial Gazetteer of India,’ published 
two or three years ago, it should have been 
found impossible to do better than insert, 
ipsissimis verbis, Thornton’s descriptions of 
some of the native states published five-and- 
twenty years before, we feel tempted to 
turn to this book of Mr. Elliot’s and to ask 
why similar information cannot be provided 
for Haidarabad, Nepaul, Scindia’s dominions, 
and other large and important parts of 
British India. In any case, it is much to 
be hoped that the second edition of the 
‘Imperial Gazetteer,’ nowin preparation, will 
be marked by improvements in the treatment 
of those feudatory countries, for the present 
work is one proof that there are un- 
doubtedly considerable stores of information 
which moderate research and industry can- 
not fail to unearth and utilize. 

Baroda cannot, of course, rival the larger 
states in area or importance, but it boasts a 
population of over two million souls, and 
the state revenues in 1879-80 amounted to 
not far short of a million and a quarter ster- 
ling, while most of the districts which go 
to make up the state run in a straggling 
fashion through three degrees of longitude, 
along the old province of Gujarat, a term 
which is now little beyond an expression of 
historical and geographical interest. About 
one-sixth of the aggregate population are 
returned as agriculturists, of the lower class 
of whom the following description may be 
taken as fairly typical :— 


‘The condition of the cultivator has im- 
proved within the last six years, though it 
leaves much to desire. He is, as were his fore- 
fathers, content with his lot. His mode of living 
is as primitive and simple as his mode of agri- 
culture. ‘Filed houses are seldom seen, and 
masonry walls are still more rare. Ordinarily 
his lowly hut is composed of mud walls and a 
thatched and flimsy roof. In many of these 
wretched hovels there is but one compartment, 
where the male and female members of the 
family are huddled up together, the cattle being 
lodged within a couple of yards from the beds. 
The only article of furniture the hut contains is 
a wooden cot which is dear at Rs. 2. The hut 
costs from four to five rupees. A coat, waist- 
coat, a rag for the headdress, a cloth for the 
lower part of his body, make his wardrobe, while 
his wife is content with a coarse sddi and a pet- 
ticoat. Two scanty meals of the coarsest rice 
and ddl with an occasional addition of vegetables 
suffice to keep him in life, and generally the 
only cooking and eating vessels he possesses 
are of the coarsest earthenware, the luxury of 
brass and copper vessels being only within the 
reach of the well-to-do class. All the cultivators 
are more or less within the clutches of the 
Marvadi money-lenders, and their unsatisfac- 
tory condition may be mainly attributed to the 
heavy rates of interest charged (from twelve to 
eighteen per cent. per annum). The cultivator 
does not rank highly intellectually. He believes 
in ghosts and evil spirits whose wrath he would 
appease by suitable offerings. He daubs any 
common stone with ochre and invests it with 
the dignity of a deity. He is a believer in the 
progressive impoverishment of the soil and the 
consequent deterioration and diminution of the 
crops, a downward tendency he ascribes to the 
degenerating influence of the kal yug or iron age. 
Such is the peasant of the lowest class, and with 
slight variations the picture represents the higher 
classes as well, though these have a somewhat 
larger share of intelligence and are better housed, 
better fed, and better clothed.” 








Among the cultivating classes the firs 
place is held by the Kanbi, who is a born 
tiller of the soil. Gifted by nature with a 
strong constitution, and dependent whol} 
on the fruit of the soil, he devotes all his 
energies and interest to his work, and jp 
labour, attention, and care excels all others, 
The Brahman is hardworking and inte}. 
ligent, but is deficient in skill, and succeeds 
better when he sublets the land than whep 
he tills it with his own hands; while the 
Rajput is a man of the sword, whose hand 
does not fall heavy on the plough. 

The most remunerative crop is probably 
opium, which is grown largely in the Kadj 
division, but which, as most people knoy, is 
a precarious and uncertain crop, owing to its 
being more subject to changes of climate 
than any other. Dull, cloudy days, heavy, 
dewy nights, high easterly winds, and even 
untimely rain and excessive heat are al} 
more or less injurious to opium. In fact, 
one night’s frost alone has been known to 
destroy nearly half a season’s outturn, and 
its growth is further endangered by monkeys, 
whose attacks are much dreaded by the 
farmer, owing to their special fondness 
for the poppy. 

Money-lending appears to be a favourite 
and a tolerably remunerative form of invest- 
ment throughout Baroda, as it is in many 
parts of India. The evils of the practice 
from an economic and social point of view 
are notorious, and it is much to be hoped 
that some system of agricultural banks, such 
as those advocated recently by Mr. Bright, 
may be devised, though to start and work 
these successfully in the native states will 
no doubt be a harder task than in British 
territory. We must, however, remark, in 
justice to the natives, that their system in 
some instances fell more oppressively on the 
lender than the borrower. The Bhat or 
Barot—a money-lender now seldom found, 
but well known at the beginning of the 
century for his trustworthiness—used to con- 
sider it a point of honour to wound or kil 
himself (or some member of his family) if 
his request were refused, and the great 
sin of shedding a Bhat’s blood fell on the 
defaulter. We learn it was only the other 
day that the Bhat frequently lent money 
and exacted the repayment of the capital 
and an extortionate interest by threats of 
personal violence on himself— an extra- 
ordinary instance of primeval simplicity 
indeed, which we suppose we must con- 
gratulate ourselves has been improved away 
by our superior civilization. : 

It is almost literally true that, except in 
a few unimportant districts near the hills, 
not a stone can be found in the Gaikwar’s 
dominions large enough to throw at a dog. 
In the south is found the black alluvial soil, 
and in the north the white or red sandy soil 
and varieties of these interspersed ; but there 
is no hard material anywhere, consequently 
there are few or no made roads. Yet strange 
to say the Baroda sculptors attained great 
excellency in past times, and even now the 
carpenters and stonemasons of that country 
find ready employment in Bombay and other 
centres of industry, in spite of the great 
decay of art, of which but few specimens 
have escaped the bigotry of the Mohammedan 
invader. 

A great deal of money appears to be spent 
on pageantry and public sports in Baroda, 
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ee 
and the state possesses no less than fifty-five 
elephants, on which is annually expended 
about 16,000/., for an elephant is an expen- 
sive beast, whose prime cost is about 400/., 
while his feeding amounts to over 2001. per 
annum. The public games are still worth 
looking at, and much of the cruelty which 
formerly characterized them has fortunately 
peen eliminated :— 

«Twenty couples of wrestlers open the games ; 

fighting rams rush on each other's horns till 
the loser, fairly stuck, falls on his back, every 
jimb shivering with pain ; buffaloes attack one 
another with incredible fury; the unwieldy 
chinoceros with his blunted nose-horn enters 
more sluggishly into a contest with his brother, 
and his wicked little red eye belies his character ; 
when one elephant has turned his back, his vast 
opponent butts ponderously into his side and 
has to be frightened off with rockets. The 
games, however, no longer contain any great 
element of cruelty. Horse no longer fights 
against horse ; the rider no longer in reality ex- 
cites and then evades the enraged elephant; man 
no longer wounds man with hands armed with 
sharp steel claws. Not only cruelty but sport is 
onthe wane. Cock-fighting has been abandoned, 
the hogs and hunting leopards or chitahs are 
fewer and less well trained than they were, the 
deer preserves are less well stocked, wild pigs 
are more seldom met with, the breeds of dogs 
and pigeons are degenerating, and the wrestlers 
are not incited to superhuman efforts by princely 
rewards,” 
—a picture which may cause regret to 
votaries of sport and display -loving Ori- 
entals, but which Englishmen will look upon 
as an earnest of the manner in which the 
young ruler is learning to divert the re- 
sources of his state from barbaric luxury to 
the commendable ends of material improve- 
ment and development. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK, 


A North-Country Maid. By Mrs. H. Lovett- 
Cameron. 3 vols. (White & Co.) 

A Mad Game. By Mrs. Houstoun. 
(Same publishers. ) 

Janet's Abnegation; or, the Iron String and 
the Golden Thread. (City of London Pub- 
lishing Company.) 

Her World. (London Literary Society.) 

The Bohemians: a Yarn on the Quarter-deck. 
By Frank Lee. (Gardner.) 


Mrs. Loverr-CamMeron deserves credit for 
broad contrasts of light and shade in the 
characters she portrays, and a considerable 
amount of ingenuity in the manner in which 
guilt is duly brought to retribution. The 
North-country maid herself is a simple, 
fresh-hearted girl, whose loyalty to the 
poor vicarage and its occupants, her father 
and her sisters, is the main motive of her 
actions. Pressed by an unscrupulous match- 
making grandmother, tempted by the 
wealth she can bestow upon her relations, 
disappointed in love, and compromised by 
the malicious scheming of some powerful 
female enemies, poor Christabel in an evil 
day becomes the wife of an earl, the 
most ruffianly member of the peerage 
that even the modern novelist has 
évoked from his consciousness, or the most 
excited democrat has had before his mental 
vision. How she is released from her bitter 
fate, and through what adventures by land 
and water Nora, the first and living wife of 
the rascally Dungarron, is conducted before 


she establishes her rights, is the theme of 


3 vols. 





the later part of the story. Several toler- 
ably fair allusions to phases of London life, 
notably the ezsthetic circles of South Ken- 
sington, diversify the narrative; but as a 
rule there is too much caricature both in 
these social sketches and in the individuals 
described. Besides, laughing at long-haired 
epicenes is a little stale. Paul Hunter is 
the most natural person in the drama, be- 
cause some pains has been taken to show 
him to have a little complexity of nature and 
to be neither a sheep nor a goat. 

Mrs. Houstoun would write a more power- 
ful novel if her style were simpler and less 
affected. Both her own language and the 
conversations of her characters are too 
stilted and laboured; and even when a bit 
of bad grammar comes in, it seldom relieves 
the strain. Thus we are told of the hero 
that “‘his nature was neither that of a Zeno 
nor a fool”—the author being responsible 
for the italics as well as for the syntax and 
the contrast. A plain and business-like 
American, reminding a young English lady 
that the offender never pardons, says: 
‘‘More than two centuries ago, George 
Herbert—than whom none knew human 
nature better—wrote that so it was, and 
Dryden followed suit when he told us that ” 
—and so forth. These are not unfair 
samples of Mrs. Houstoun’s over-adorned 
style. The romance itself is good enough 
to stand without any support from elaborate 
diction, classical references, poetical and 
Scriptural quotation, and the like. An 
ill-treated ‘‘ wife and no wife”’ is the central 
study of ‘A Mad Game,’ and Mrs. Houstoun 
depicts her sufferings, her womanly weak- 
ness and jealousy, with considerable skill. 
The painting here is true to nature and not 
too highly coloured, whilst there is abund- 
ance of relief in the lighter passages of the 
story. If the first volume somewhat alarms 
its readers by too much fine writing, it will 
probably arouse more than enough interest 
to ensure their calling for the second and 
third. 

‘Janet’s Abnegation’ is a pretty and 
rather old-fashioned story, dealing with 
ordinary incidents in the lives of some nice 
young men and women as though they were 
of supreme and unquestioned importance. 
An immersion and a rescue from drowning, 
a masked ball and a “fancye fayre,’’ 
mysteries and misunderstandings, sacrifices 
and consolations—these are the motives on 
which the author constructs her little har- 
mony of commonplace existence, only throw- 
ing in a discord here and there to prove that 
she has not forgotten that the best instru- 
ments of music will sometimes get out of 
order. The excitements of this story are of 
the very mildest, and unsophisticated tastes 
will appreciate it none the less for that. 

‘Her World’ is a rather spasmodic first 
attempt; and as the writer evidently likes 
an expressive phrase, she might have de- 
scribed it as ‘‘a tale of passion and guile, in 
forty-six spasms and some poetry.” The 
passion is very deep, and the poetry is very 
plentiful—pretty poetry, too, as a rule, but 
not always quoted in its original shape. 
Lines that will not scan and words that do 
not make sense are not uncommon in the 
multitudinous verses quoted, and in one 
respect, at least, the original prose resembles 
the poetry. 

The steamship Bohemia made a voyage 





from Glasgow to New York, and the inci- 
dents of the voyage, with some humorous 
characteristics of the passengers, are re- 
corded by Mr. Lee in ‘The Bohemians,’ 
which is moderately interesting and exceed- 
ingly light. If this story has any founda- 
tion in fact, it is no doubt well embroidered 
with fiction. A good deal of action may be 
compressed into the time occupied by a 
trip across the Atlantic, but it is fortunate 
for travellers, if not for the readers of 
fiction, that such occurrences as those related 
by Mr. Lee are not amongst the usual ex- 
periences of a short ocean voyage. 








HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


The History of Norfolk. Compiled chiefly 
from the best Printed Authorities and Original 
Records preserved in Public and Private Col- 
lections. By R.H. Mason. Parts II. and III. 
(Wertheimer, Lea & Co.)—Each succeeding part 
increases the estimation of the merit of Mr. 
Mason’s performance. There can no longer be 
any doubt that the author has a considerable 
gift for research and that he is possessed of much 
index learning, i.e., that he knows where to 
look and how to look for information, and that 
he has availed himself with much sagacity of all 
the ordinary sources and is much more than a 
mere second-hand writer. Such a work as this 
would have been impossible for any ordinary 
mortal thirty years ago, before the days of 
calendars and Deputy Keepers’ reports and 
Historical MSS. Commissions. It would have 
been impossible, too, in days when public and 
private archives were open only to the privileged 
few and when there were no catalogues of the 
unprinted treasures at Oxford and Cambridge, 
not to mention many another store of muniments 
whose very existence has only recently been 
made known. But even now it is not every one 
who is qualified to use this apparatus or who is 
willing to face the labour of the search, and Mr. 
Mason deserves all credit for employing his 
opportunities so well. The two parts which 
lie before us bring down the ecclesiastical rons 
of the county to the end of the seventeent 
century and the civil history to the end of 
the reign of George III. The concluding part of 
the ‘‘ General History” is in the press and may 
be expected in a few weeks. The first volume 
will then be in the hands of the subscribers and 
will constitute a work complete in itself. There 
still remains the more difficult and trying portion 
of this ambitious undertaking, which deals with 
the parochial history in detail. The subscribers 
have every reason for hoping that Mr. Mason’s 
volumes will prove to be a valuable supple- 
ment to Blomefield’s great work, and that they 
will take their place side by side with the 
more important county histories of which this 
country has such good reason to be proud. 
Thus far the method adopted by Mr. Mason 
has afforded no scope for the drier and more 
irksome labours of the pure antiquary. We 
have not been troubled with awful pedigrees 
and interminable genealogies. We have been 
spared, too, those dreary recitals of how this 
and that estate changed hands from generation 
to generation, and how this and that benefice 
was held successively by A and B and C, till 
the alphabet of unknown personages was ex- 
hausted, and weariness even unto sleep super- 
vened. Is all this coming? Is it inevitable? 
If it be granted that county histories are to 
be exhaustive repertories, they who consult 
them must submit to their fate with re- 
signation. So far, however, the human ele- 
ment has not quite subordinated itself to 
the official element in Mr. Mason’s volume, 
and the book is very readable—readable, i.e., 
if it were not for the vast size of the page and 
the painful length of the lines. The ecclesias- 
tical history has been carefully compiled, and 
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if there are here and there indications of a 
deficient acquaintance with general history and 
signs of “cram” rather than learning, yet on 
the whole the result is satisfactory, and we 
have no right to expect from a specialist the gift 
of omniscience. Thus it is a venial error which 
has led Mr. Mason to assert that there were 
three Popes when John Wakering became Bishop 
of Norwich: ‘‘John XXII. sat at Rome, 
Gregory XIII. [sic] at Rimini, and Benet [sic] 
XIIL. at Avignon,”—the truth being that there 
was no Pope at all, John XXII. having been 
deposed by the Council of Constance on the 29th 
of May, Gregory XII. having resigned on the 4th 
of July, and Benedict XIII. having been re- 
nounced even by the King of Aragon in Decem- 
ber, 1415. So, again, when we are told that 
Bishop Courtenay was at the battle of Agin- 
court, which took place on the 15th of October, 
Mr. Mason forgets that the bishop died at Har- 
fleur on the 15th of September ; and when, once 
more, he wastes his time in some idle specula- 
tions as to who a certain mythical Bishop Ralph 
may have been, he is led astray by another per- 
sonage almost as mythical as the bishop, viz., 
that shadowy being Matthew of Westminster, 
whose personality the critics have never yet suc- 
ceeded in identifying. Gratuitous discussions 
of this kind are clearly out of place and savour 
of pretence. The late Mr. Carthew in the 
‘History of Launditch’ has quite disposed of 
the question whether the bishop’s see in the old 
days was at Elmham in Suffolk or Elmham in 
Norfolk. South Elmham has no more claim 
than the Land's End to have been the site of the 
East Anglian sedes episcopatus—there was no 
need to drag in the question. 
prudent to mention with an air of amazement 
the names of certain bishops in partibus who 
occur as assisting the bishops of Norwich from 
time to time. Smyrna and Scutari are by 
no means unfamiliar names; and however 
extraordinary Aladensis may appear to some 
people, it is only the ordinary Latin equi- 
valent for the Irish bishopric of Killala. 
A stranger blunder apparently is attributed to 
Bishop Parkhurst. Did that facetious scholar 
really write that the Duchess of Norfolk was 
buried sine crux, sine lux at non sine tinkling ? 
Surely there was no wit in making a Latin pre- 

osition govern a nominative. In the “ Civil 

istory of the County” Mr. Mason has got to- 
gether a remarkable fund of valuable and curious 
information. The graphic account of James I. 
and his visits to Norfolk is excellent. Even then 
East Anglia was famous for its poaching, its 
game, and its love of sport. But while the 
Norfolk gentry were amusing themselves inland, 
Dutch privateers were scouring the coast from 
Lynn to Yarmouth, and played such hayoc with 
the shipping that butter and cheese became 
dear and scarce for the Londoners. When, in 
the next reign, Charles I.’s necessities drove 
him to the vile expedients of loans on privy seals 
and the levying of shipmoney, there were not 
wanting some who spake out, but nevertheless 
large sums were collected, and Mr. Mason has 
printed a complete account of the assessment for 
the latter impost. Later on we find a list of all 
those Royalists who ‘‘compounded” for their 
property under the Commonwealth : the gentry 
of the county had to smart indeed for their “delin- 
quency.” With the Restoration came troubles 
upon the other side, and Miles Corbet, the re- 
gicide, got his deserts for his share in the execu- 
tion of hissovereign. In the plague of 1666 Nor- 
wich seems to have been smitten with a panic, 
and the better sort of inhabitants left the city in 
shoals ; only the poor remained, grimly comfort- 
ing themselves with the hope that ‘‘the poor 
would have better houses to live in than they 
have had.” Even in the seventeenth century 
it seems there was a cry for improvement in the 
dwellings of the labouring classes. It would be 
impossible to follow Mr. Mason through his 
three hundred vast folio pages, and to remark 
upon anything but a small part of their con- 


Nor, again, was it | 





tents. Norfolk people will find them peculiarly 
attractive pages. The author touches upon 
every subject of interest with more or less fulness. 
The notice of the early newspapers, the strange 
stories of the seditious clubs and the local riots, 
the original and extremely careful account of 
the Norfolk Volunteer Force in the eighteenth 
century, not to mention the large number of 
original documents printed for the first time, all 
testify to Mr. Mason’s carefulness and skill as a 
compiler. The illustrations are excellent, more 
especially the very beautiful figures of saints 
printed in colours which are given in the third 
part, and which reflect the highest credit upon 
draughtsman and printer. Mr. Mason is pretty 
sure to earn for himself increasing support as his 
work goes on; he has not spared himself, and 
no one will grudge him the substantial reward 
which he may reasonably expect, and which he 
well deserves for his energy and enterprise. 
Babylonian Life and History. By E. A. 
Wallis Budge. (Religious Tract Society. )—The 
volumes which the Committee of the Re- 
ligious Tract Society is issuing under the title 
of ‘* By-Paths of Bible Knowledge” fully de- 
serve success. Most of them have been en- 
trusted to scholars who have a special acquaint- 
ance with the subjects about which they severally 
treat. It is possible that by so doing the Society 
may not always ensure that conformity with 
traditional beliefs which it may desire; but in 
return it will ensure something much better, 
an accurate statement of the facts as far as they 
are known at present. Mr. Budge is one of 
the small band of English Assyriologists. He 
has had the advantage of a training in the 
better-known Semitic languages, and he is now 
Assistant in the Oriental Department of the 
British Museum. The information he gives 
may, therefore, be regarded as at first hand. 
Thanks to the clay tablets which once formed 
the library of Nineveh, and a large part of which 
were merely Assyrian copies or editions of older 
Babylonian works, as well as to the innumerable 
deeds and similar documents belonging to the 
banking firm of the Egibis, we now know a good 
deal about Babylonian modes of life and thought. 
We know a good deal less, unfortunately, about 
Babylonian history. It is only during the last 
few months that Mr. Pinches has published—too 
late, however, for Mr. Budge’s use—a valuable 
tablet which gives a list of the dynasties and 
kings who ruled over Babylonia from about 
B.C. 2350, together with the length of their 
reigns, besides another tablet which proves to 
be the original of the famous Canon of Ptolemy. 
After all, however, these discoveries furnish us 
only with the chronological skeleton of Baby- 
lonian history ; the royal annals which will fill 
it up have yet to be found. It is not until we 
come to the closing days of the Babylonian 
monarchy that we can be said to be acquainted, 
except through Assyrian channels, with Baby- 
lonian history properly so called, apart, indeed, 
from the accounts of building operations which 
Nebuchadnezzar and his successors have be- 
queathed to us. And we owe our knowledge of 
the events which brought about the overthrow 
and death of Nabonidos, the last king of Babylon, 
not to the Babylonians, but to their conqueror 
Cyrus. If, however, we turn from history to 
the literature, religion, and social life of the 
Babylonians, we shall find materials in plenty. 
In fact, so large is the stock of cuneiform lite- 
rature, and so abundant the information it con- 
tains, that the chief difficulty lies in selecting 
what is most typical andinstructive. Mr. Budge 
may be congratulated on the skill he has shown 
in overcoming it ; he has succeeded in producing 
a very readable little book, which tells the 
general reader all he need care to know about 
the life of the old people of Chaldea. He has 
introduced a few specimens of cuneiform writing, 
in order to explain the principles of decipher- 
ment and the wide difference that exists between 
the Babylonian and Assyrian forms of the cha- 
racters. He has also introduced a good many 





=== 
translations of inscriptions made by various 
Assyrian scholars, which give an air of life and 
reality to his narrative. We are sorry, howeyer 
that he has not brought some of these up to ous 
present level of knowledge; so rapid has 
the progress of Assyriology that the scholar 
who made them would now be the first to wish 
them improved. Not that the translations are 
substantially incorrect, but much that wag 
obscure two or three years ago has been 
cleared up, and words and phrases can now be 
accurately rendered which were only conjec. 
turally interpreted at the time the translations 
were made. Continued improvement and emep. 
dation is the lot of all progressive sciences, We 
hope that Mr. Budge’s book will be read ag 
widely as it deserves. 


Every lover of Reynolds has a kindly feeling 
for Zachariah Mudge, the Vicar of St, An. 
drew’s, Plymouth, and will therefore turn with 
interest to the account of him in The Mudge 
Memoirs (Truro, Netherton & Worth) of Mr 
S. R. Flint. Through Reynolds, Mudge knew 
Johnson, and Mrs. Mudge, having dared to 
remark on the number of the Doctor's cups of 
tea, was crushed with the observation, “ Madam, 
you are rude.” Zachariah was the founder of 
his family. His second son, Thomas, was g 
noted watchmaker in Fleet Street. His fourth 
son, John, a surgeon and physician and an F.RS,, 
introduced Northcote to Reynolds, and so 
made the fortune of the chemist’s apprentice, 
William Mudge, John’s eldest son, was employed 
on the Ordnance Survey and rose to be a major- 
general, while his brother, another Zachariah, 
entered the navy. His ship, the Blanche, was 
taken by a French squadron in 1805, but he was 
soon released, and Napoleon, as a reward for his 
gallantry, gave him back his sword. He died 
a vice-admiral. The general’s son, Richard 
Zachariah, was a colonel of Engineers, and was 
employed to settle the boundary between Maine 
and New Brunswick. Mr. Flint, who is justly 
proud of his ancestors, has compiled his book 
with care and a good deal of skill. Reproduc- 
tions of portraits of the various members of the 
family by Reynolds, Dance, Northcote, and 
Opie add to the attractions of the volume. 


Mr. Avex. Mackenzie’s Tflistory of the 
Camerons (Inverness, Mackenzie) has no title 
whatever to consideration as an original work, 
and is by no means an improvement on the 
similar books already published by the same 
author. Of course some interest attaches to the 
lives, however roughly executed, of Sir Ewen 
Cameron and other members of the clan who 
have figured in the military annals of Britain 
during the last two hundred years, and these 
biographies occupy the bulk of the volume; 
but the earlier portion of this so-called “history” 
is a mass of errors and absurdities, copied in 
a slovenly manner, and without the slightest 
attempt at investigation, from the ‘ Baronage’ 
of Douglas and the ‘Memoirs of Lochiel,’ the 
latter of which was printed by the Abbotsford 
Club. The book is not worthy of detailed 
criticism. 

Sénéque et la Mort d’Agrippine: Etude His 
torique. Par H. Dacbert. (Leyden, Brill; Paris, 
Lechevalier.)— Theauthorof this acute and careful 
essay has thought it necessary to apply a com 
siderable amount of whitewash to the character 
of Nero, though the defence of Seneca is clearly 
his main object. We cannot therefore accuse 
him of being bitten with the craze for rehabilitat- 
ing the villains of history. That the account of 
Agrippina’s death given by Flavian historians 18 
not correct, nor even probable, M. Dacbert proves 
convincingly, and he suggests that they were 
interested in making the memory of Nero 
detestable. But it does not follow because 
they were wrong that Seneca was right in the 
version of the affair he sent in Nero's name to 
the Senate. He might have honestly believed 
that Agrippina had compassed her own death, 
even if she had really been assassinated by her 
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anal 
missaries, for the matricide would not 
have been likely to take the Stoic into his 
confidence. Once more, with all respect for the 
hilosopher’s character, we would ask, Who can 
that Seneca might not have been led to 
s ‘‘removal” of an et nag oe 
rous subject whose exalted position p ace 
were g and police? M. Dacbert has, in 
fact, succeeded only in the destructive part of 
his work. He thereby secures a verdict of non 
liquet as to Seneca’s complicity in Agrippina’s 
destruction. But if he fails in fully maintain- 
ing his thesis, he gives a neat sketch of the 
situation, and in particular a lively description 
of Baie during the Quinquatria, when espe- 
cially “‘cette plage était dangereuse pour les 
vierges.” 
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PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


Studia Sophoclea.—Part I. Being a Critical 
Examination of Professor Lewis Campbell’s Edi- 
tion of Sophocles. Part 11. The Criticism of the 
(Edipus Ker. With a Translation into English 
Prose. By B. H. Kennedy, D.D. (Bell 
& Sons.)—The principle of the Statute of 
Limitations might, perhaps, be so applied as to 
preclude our passing judgment on part i. of 
these most acute and erudite ‘‘ studies,” which 
would have been noticed by itself had some 
oracular voice or utterance of man told us that 
part ii, would not be forthcoming for ten long 
ears. We do not care at this date to reopen 
Prof, Campbell’s wounds, but it may be noted 
that the Regius Professor of Greek triumphantly 
yindicates Dindorf’s reading pvcoipny (‘ Ad. R.’ 
73) against Prof. Jebb’s puoaipnv, given by 
MSS. and most editors. Again, dpovet yap ws 
yon péya (ib. 1041) is clearly ‘‘ Having a proud 
spirit for a woman,” not ‘‘ For she has a woman’s 
pride” (Jebb). Nor is the slip which confuses 
eykupew and éykiipw (ib. 994, Jebb 1031) allowed 
to pass unnoticed. It seems probable, however, 
that Prof. Jebb would have received Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s corrections and hints privately if only he 
had adopted his senior’s interpretation of three 
passages, ‘ id. R.’ 8-13, 40-45, 317-320. Dr. 
Kennedy’s views thereon are so well known to 
philologists that we need not dilate upon them. 
It would be impossible to contribute effectively 
towards a settlement of the controversy within 
our limits of space. The difficulties involved 
being so great, it is equally strange and un- 
fortunate that Dr. Kennedy should be so 
enamoured of his own solutions and so con- 
vinced of their irrefragable truth. It must be 
allowed that he makes out a strong case against 
tas cuudopas tov PBovAevyadtwv meaning 
“issues (or results) of counsels.” But the 
sense given to (woas, ‘fin vogue,” is strained. 
It is highly probable that xai...... (éoas may 
mean ‘‘are also living (like the utterance of a 
god),” and that ras cupdopas tav Bova. (* con- 
tributions of counsel” )—=7Ta ouvpmrepopnyéva 
fovAcipara, which might be said ‘‘ to live,” 
whereas ‘‘the comparing of counsels” could 
scarcely be said ‘‘ to live.” Without going more 
into detail, we may say that most scholars find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to follow Dr. Kennedy 
in the few interpretations on which he offers to 
stake his reputation as a scholar. This form of 
wager, be it observed, cannot be realized in 
practice, and the phrase is therefore a mere 
expletive. The two volumes before us give 
such copious illustrations of the waste of time 
entailed by literary controversy that it is to be 
hoped the learned author may at last recognize 
the fact that it is possible to differ from him, or 
éven to avoid mention of his views, without being 
tither disrespectful or hostile. We should 
heartily welcome future ‘Studia Sophoclea’ 
ftom so consummate a critic which should be 
teally studies of the poet and not studies of 
Profs. Campbell and Jebb. We recollect speak- 
ing of Dr. Kennedy's verse translation of the 

(Edipus Rex’ in somewhat uncomplimentary 
terms, and are glad to make amends by pro- 





nouncing, without any odious comparisons, his 
prose translation to be truly admirable. 


Conjectural Emendations of Passages in Ancient 
Authors, with other Papers. By Chr. Words- 
worth. (Rivingtons.)—These papers, chiefly in- 
teresting as affording specimens of the learned 
recreation of an eminent man, are more suited 
for the Transactions of a philological society 
than for separate publication. The body of the 
best paper, on Pompeian inscriptions, was first 
published in 1837. For such inscriptions we 
should go to Prof. Zangemeister or to the 
indexes of learned periodicals rather than to a 
volume by Bishop Wordsworth. The emenda- 
tions are of unequal merit. Forgetting the 
story, like Jul. Scaliger and Bentley, Bishop 
Wordsworth alters (p. 30) ‘‘ Fertur Prometheus... 
coactus” to ‘*F. P...coactis,” Hor., I. Od. xvi. 13. 
He would hardly have altered Bentley’s and 
Hermann’s die réudué ws irvod weAacddpor, 
partly because ‘‘ovens” do not ‘‘ breathe forth 
flame,” if he had seen a brick oven heated by 
burning wood inside it. We notice some pet 
emendations culled from the author’s edition of 
Theocritus. As is natural, the learned bishop 
is more thoroughly at home amongst patristic 
writers than in the classics; as when he explodes 
the idea that a dove issued from the death wound 
of St. Polycarp, by substituting for €£7AG¢€ mepe- 
oTepa Kat Anos aiparos the less miraculous 
statement, €£7AG¢ wept oripaxa 7A. ai. Speak- 
ing generally, though little of the work is first 
rate, the whole volume displays critical scholar- 
ship of a high order. 


The Anabasis of Alexander; or, the History of 
the Wars and Conquests of Alexander the Great. 
Literally translated, with a Commentary, from 
the Greek of Arrian the Nicomedian, by E. J. 
Chinnock, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—Mr. 
Chinnock seems to have taken great pains with 
his translation, but he has hardly scholarship 
enough to make it satisfactory. We give one 
specimen of the kind of blunder to which he is 
liable. He renders xatadafBovres tas vais 
vevewAxnpeévas, ‘* Theyseized the ships which had 
been hauled up on shore ” (ii. 13). The work is not 
even trustworthy as a history, for a faulty trans- 
lation in the account of the battle of Issos (ii. 
10) makes Alexander exhort his troops “when 
the armies at length met in conflict ” (ws 5 éu00 
75n av Ta oTparoreda). It might be thought 
that common sense would have prevented this 
mistake at any rate. We can only regret to see 
so much misplaced energy as this volume 
exemplifies. 

Rassi SAMUEL ROSENFELD, of Vitebsk (Russia), 
has brought out a useful book for students of the 
Old Testament. It gives all the variations (about 
1,400) found in the quotations of the two Talmuds 
and the various Midrashim, as well as of those 
which can be made out from the Aramean 
translations of the Bible. The introduction 
contains a brief history of the Massorah, which, 
although not critical according to modern ideas 
(we must admit some excuse for a man who has 
had no regular training and who lives in a place 
where recently published books are not at his 
disposal), will prove of service for a discussion 
upon the knowledge of the doctors of the Talmud 
concerning the Massorah. As is usual in Russo- 
Polish countries, R. Rosenfeld’s book is written 
in Hebrew (published at Wilna), but the style is 
easy enough to any Hebrew scholar who can read 
Hebrew texts without vowel-points. The title 
of the book is Sepher Mishpahath Soferim (“ Book 
of the Family of the Scribes,” 1 Chron. ii. 53). 

WE welcome a little volume just published at 
Corfu and entitled Opyoxetat kat TAwooae ths 
Ivévas vro R. Cust, translated into Greek by 
Prof. Spiridion Papageorgius, a distinguished 
Greek scholar, who has had the advantage of 
training in a-German university. This book 
had already run through French, Italian, and 
Spanish versions, as supplying in a condensed 
and popular form much information on the re- 
ligions and languages of India. This version is 





in modern Greek, but so simple and lucid is the 
language that any one able to read the Greek 
Testament could understand the translation 
after allowing for certain recurring dialectal 
variations. The transliteration of the proper 
names is, indeed, a great difficulty, ad it is 
only after some amount of reflection that old 
friends are recognized. In his preface the trans- 
lator speaks of his desire that Oriental studies 
should be prosecuted in his country, inasmuch 
as there are so many Jinks of connexion betwixt 
Greece and the East, historical, theological, and 
philological. Of the last category we heard an 
amusing story last year. An Indian pandit of 
good repute was taken to call upon our Prime 
Minister in the country, and as usual found him 
with his axe in his hand, cutting down a tree. 
After the usual salutations the Prime Minister 
asked the pandit the Sanskrit term for “axe,” 
and being told that it was paras, he at once 
replied that paras was the same word as weAekus, 
as no doubt, under the well-known law of per- 
mutation of consonants in sister languages, it is, 
and yet the fact had never occurred to the 
pandit previously, though conversant with both 
languages. Of course, the whole structure and 
word store of Greek are closely connected with 
Sanskrit, though neither Hindu nor Greek has 
been aware of the fact. 

WE have received a grammar of the Lushai 
language, compiled by Assistant-Surgeon Brojo 
Nath Shaha, civil medical officer of the Chittagong 
hill tracts in the province of Bengal, and pub- 
lished at the Bengal Secretariat Office. This is 
a most creditable performance by a native Indian 
scholar. In his preface he modestly states 
that it is but a continuation of the ‘ Exercises in 
the Lushai Dialect’ published by Capt. Lewin, 
late Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong 
Hills ; but in our opinion it is an original work 
compiled upon the spot, and of great value. The 
Lushai is a dialect of the Dzo or Kuki language, 
spoken by tribes who inhabit the hilly country 
to the east of Chittagong, a non-Aryan race, 
sprung from the plateau of High Asia. It is of 
the highest importance to the well-being of our 
Indian empire that our civil and military officers 
should be able to hold communication with the 
various tribes which press upon the skirts of the 
great Hindu nation, and will be valuable as a 
counterpoise if skilfully handled in the hour 
of peril. 

A pDIcTIONARY of the Nancowry dialect of the 
Nicobarese language has recently been issued. 
It was compiled by the late Mr. de Roepstorff, 
who was for a time in charge of the Nicobars, 
and who was killed in October last by a soldier 
of his guard. Mr. de Roepstorff made much use 
of MS. translations of the Gospels into Nicobarese 
which were made by the members of the Moravian 
mission at the time when the settlements belonged 
to Denmark, and which are now in the Moravian 
monastery at Herrnhut. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. have sent us the 
first volume of the English Illustrated Magazine, 
the contents of which are so well known that 
any notice of them would be superfluous. The 
magazine has improved since it was started, and 
deserves such success as would enable further 
improvements to be made in the illustrations. 


Dr. Cottincwoop Brucer’s Handbook to the 
Roman Wall (A. R. Smith) is a second edition 
of the work which he called a wallet-book. He 
has changed the word, as it seemed not to be 
generally understood, and added a map and 
some etchings. 


Mr. D. O'Donovan, the parliamentary 
librarian at Brisbane, has completed a very 
careful Catalogue of the Library of the Partia- 
ment of Queensland (Brisbane, James C. Beal). 
He has followed no one system, but has tried to 
combine the advantages of many, so that his 
catalogue is an index of authors, of titles, of 
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subjects, and partially of forms (poetry, fiction, 
&c.), all in one dictionary. So far as can be 
judged without testing the book by use in the 
Queensland library, Mr. O’Donovan’s work has 
been excellently done. The library is, unfortu- 
nately, not very large, but the catalogue might 
be useful to a good many readers as an index of 
subjects and of forms.—We have also received 
the Catalogue of the Halifax Public Library 
(Halifax, Whitley & Booth), and Part VIII. of 
Quaritch’s General Catalogue, which includes 
theological and classical works. 


From Messrs. Routledge & Sons we have 
copies of the new volumes of ‘‘ Morley’s Uni- 
versal Library,” viz., Coleridge’s Table-talk, 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, and Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy. The print of the last is very small and 
not always very distinct. 

Wirn the exception of two portraits on 
steel, the pictures in the illustrated edition of 
From Log Cabin to White House (Hodder & 
Stoughton) are not good. 

Tue Bureau of Education (U.S.) has just 
issued a treatise on the Teaching, Practice, and 
Literature of Shorthand, comprising a copious 
bibliography of English and American works 
on the subject. One of the latest additions to 
the list is a new magazine in stenographic type, 

~ published in America. 


TE latest work added by Messrs. Tauchnitz 
to their collection of translations from German 
authors is Stella, by Fanny Lewald, in 2 vols. 
(Sampson Low & Co.), the last production from 
the pen of the prolific writer, who, although 
in her seventy-fourth year, continues to spin 
her pleasant and readable romances. The pre- 
sent book, without being in any wise great, 
is decidedly readable, and the translation made 
by Miss Beatrice Marshall is more than com- 
monly easy and excellent. The scene is laid 
in and near the Papal Rome of 1845, and the 
election of Pio Nono is introduced. Madame 
Lewald does not wander into long descriptions, 
but keeps in business-like fashion to her love 
story, which tells how two men loved a fair 
Roman maiden, while she loved a third who 
did not care for her. It is just a prose version 
of Heine’s exquisite lyric of the old, old story 
which is ever new, and which breaks the hearts 
of those to whom it chances to befall. 


La Vera Storia dei Sepolcri di Ugo Foscolo. 
Da C. A. Traversa. (Leghorn, Vigo.)—Italian 
critics of Foscolo literature have long been 
divided as to what outward causes gave rise 
to the poet’s famous work ‘I Sepolcri.’ The 
main question at issue is whether Foseolo con- 
ceived the initial idea of the poem for himself, 
or whether he was inspired thereto by hearing 
the Veronese poet Pindemonte read to him the 
rough draft of his poem on a similar theme, 

ublished after Foscolo’s as a sort of reply. 

rof. Traversa brings numberless documents, 
copious erudition, and unlimited patience to 
bear upon his investigation, besides temperance 
of opinion and critical acumen. The con- 
clusion at which he arrives is to give priority of 
conception to Pindemonte, though even so he 
does not venture to speak with absolute cer- 
tainty. Nor does he desire to detract from 
Foscolo’s merits. He only seeks to make a 
noble restitution where he thinks an injury has 
been done, only desires to revive the memory 
of a man who he thinks has been unjustly for- 
gotten. The edition of ‘I Sepolcri’ appended 
to his investigatory essay, in which he prints 
the rough drafts and completed poems of both 
poets side by side, is a most valuable aid to 
students of Foscolo literature. 


Messrs. Hacuette have sent us Les Italiens, 
a translation by M. Victor Gélis of Mrs. Frances 
Elliot’s work. 


Wes have on our table The Lily of the Lyn, by 
H. J. Skinner (Kegan Paul),—Prairie Pictures, 
by J. C. Grant (Longmans),—Onnalinda (Put- 
nam's),—Injuresoul, by A. J. Duganne (New 





York, American Book Company),— Anima Christi, 
by J. S. Fletcher (Bradford, Fletcher),—The 
Spiritual Songs of Dugald Buchanan, translated 
by C. Macbean (Edinburgh, Maclachlan & 
Stewart),—Hymns and a few Metrical Psalms, 
by T. MacKellar (Philadelphia, Porter & Coates), 
—Some Notes on the Book of Psalms, by the Rev. 
J. A. Cross (Longmans),—Phrases of Religion, 
by W. Miall (Wyman),—The Popular Faith 
Unveiled, by H. J. Hardwicke, M.D. (The 
Author),—The Pulpit Commentary: the Acts of 
the Apostles, 2 vols., edited by the Rev. Canon 
H. D. M. Spence (Kegan Paul),—Sermons, by 
J. Leckie, D.D. (Glasgow, MacLehose),—Thirty 
Thousand Thoughts, Vol. II., edited by the Rev. 
Canon H. D. M. Spence and Rev. J. S. Exell 
(Kegan Paul),—Considerations on the Wisdom of 
God, by G. S. Hollings (Masters),—The Auto- 
biography of Judas Iscariot, by the Rev. J. W. T. 
Hart (Kegan Paul),—Das Christenthum, by J. 
Justus (Vienna, Gerold),—Brahmakarma, ou 
Rites Sacrés des Brahmanes, by A. Bourquin 
(Paris, Leroux),—Finblicte in den Spiritismus, 
by E. Johann (Linz, Ebenhich),—Aesthetik der 
Tonkunst, by G. Engel (Berlin, Hertz),—Pows- 
tanie 1 Rozwéj Pesymizmu w Indyach, by M. 
Straszewski (Cracow, Anczyca), — Fornsigur 
Sudrlanda, by G. Cederschiéld (Lund, Gleerup), 
—Histoire de V Art dans l’ Antiquité: Vol. L, 
L’ Egypte, by G. Perrot and C. Chipiez (Hachette), 
—and Causeries Scientifiques, années 1879, 1880, 
1881, 1882, by H. de Parville (Paris, Roth- 
schild) Among New Editions we have Sala- 
minia, by Alexander Palmia di Cesnola (Whiting), 
—Trinidad, by L. A. A. de Verteuil (Cassell),— 
Water Gipsies, by L. T. Meade (Shaw),—John 
de Wycliffe, by Miss E. S. Holt (Shaw),— Walden, 
by H. D. Thoreau (Edinburgh, Douglas),—Scott’s 
Quentin Durward, edited by Charlotte M. Yonge 
(Boston, U.S., Ginn & Heath),—Stories of the Old 
World, by the Rev. A. J. Church (Boston, U.S., 
Ginn & Heath),—Chapters on the Science of Lan- 
guage, by L. Delbos (Williams & Norgate),— 
Progressive French Course, Second Year, by 
G. Eugéne-Fasnacht (Macmillan),—Lectwres on 
Heat, by R. Wormell (Murby),—Principles of 
Hygiene, by A. Carey (Murby),—Biogen, by 
Prof. E. Coues (Triibner),—and Christianity and 
Churchism, by P. Allan-Fraser (Triibner). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 

Bose’s (Ram Chandra) Brahmoism, or History of Reformed 
Hinduism, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Browning’s (Right Rev. Father R.) Sermons in Sentences, 2/6 

Guyot’s (A.) Creation, or the Biblical Cosmogony in the 
Light of Modern Science, cr. 8vo. 5/6 cl. 

Maclaren’s (A.) A Year’s Ministry, First Series, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Proby’s (Rev. W. H. B.) Letters on Christian Religion, 2/6 

Randles’s (M.) First Principles of Faith, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Shedd’s (W. G. T.) Sermons to the Spiritual Man, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Steere’s (Right Rev. E.) Notes of Sermons, edited by Rev. 
R. M. Heanley, cr, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Poetry. 

Addison’s (R. B.) Children’s Voices, a Book of Simple Songs 
set to Music, illustrated, 3/6 bds. 

Weatherly’s (F, E.) Song of the Bell, illustrated, 3/ cl. 

Philosophy. 

Bose’s (Ram Chandra) Hindu Philosophy Popularly Ex- 
plained, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

History and Biography. 

Garfield’s (President) Life: From Log Cabin to White House, 
by W. M. Thayer, illustrated, cr. 8vo, 5/ cl. 

Geography and Travel. 

Irving’s (H.) Impressions of America, cheaper edition, 6/ cl. 

Philips’ Geographical Readers: No, 6, The World, Inter- 
change of Productions, &c., 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Walks in and around London, by Uncle Jonathan, illus., 3/6 

Philology. 

Ovid’s Metamorphosis, Book 13, Introduction, &c., by Keene, 
12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Science, 

Buchanan's (W. M.) Dictionary of Science and Technical 
Terms, edited by J. A. Smith, cr. 8vo. 6/cl. (Bohn’s 
Reference Library.) 

Gresswell’s (A. and G.) The Wonderland of Evolution, 3/6 cl. 

Smith’s (E.) Practical Treatise on Disease in Children, 22/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Blow, ye Winds, High O, a Yachting Story, by A Punt, 
illustrated, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Cherry Pie, or Pictures Bright for our Pet's Delight, by 
Claudius, Verses by Mrs. Whitchurch, 4to. 4/ bds, 

Cleland’s (R.) Inchbracken, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Crommelin’s (May) Joy, or the Light of Cold-Home Ford, 
3 vols. cr. 8vo, 31/6 cl. 

Crowther’s (J.) The Starry Cross, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Little Folk’s Gift-Book (The), sm, 4to, 2/6 cl. 





. ee = 
L ne Ss e. Pp ome Edition, roy. 8yo 5/ cl, 
acaulay’s (J.) True Tales of Travel and Ad . 

and Virtue, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. — Valo 
Martin’s (Mrs. H.) Guide, Philosopher, and 


Fri 
Paull’s (Miss M. A.) I, Benjamin Holbeck, oF How t toy 


at the Siege of Plymouth, cr. 8vo, 3/ el. 
Rand’s (Rev. E. H.) The Schooner on the Beach cr. 8y; 
Redden’s (H. P.) Fern Glen Farm, illustrated, cr. 8v0, Ar 
Reid's (Capt. M.) The Land of Fire, illustrated, 3/6 ¢, 8c, 
Rita's My Lord Conceit, 3 vols, er. 8vo, 31/6 cl. v 
Rita’s Vivienne, a Novel, 12mo, 2/ bds, 
Sime’s (W.) The Red Route, or Saving a Nation, 3 vols, 31 
Twain’s (M.) Mississippi Pilot, and Harte’s (Bret) Two us 
of Sandy Bar, 12mo. 2/ bds. ea 
ee es ym mg ae ny illustrated 3/ el 
neeler’s (E, J.) ries in yme for Holiday Tim . 
trated, 7/8 cl. , Y Time, illu. 
Williams's (S.) The Prima Donna, 2 vols. cr. 8yo, 21/ al, 


FOREIGN. 
History and Biography, 
Beloch (J.): Die Attische Politik seit Perikles, 7m, 69, 
Philology. 
Catullus, ed. A. Riese, 4m. 
Ciceronis ad M. Brutum Orator, ed. F, Heerdegen, 3m, » 
Glossae Nominum, ed. G, Loewe, 6m, , 
Science, 
Heitzmann (C.): Die Descriptive u. Topographische 
tomie d. Menschen, Part 3, Fasc. 2, 1 i . Au. 
Klein (F.): Vorlesungen iib, das Ikosaeder, 8m. 
Krauss (A.): Die Psychologie d. Verbrechens, 8m, 
Ludwig (E.): Medicinische Chemie, 10m. 
Martin (A.): Pathologie u. Therapie der Frauen-Krankheitey 
0 , 


10m, 
Orschiedt (H. R.) : Lehrbuch der Anorganischen Chemie y, 
Mineralogie, 2m. 80. 
Schwering (K.): Theorie u. 
co-ordinaten, 2m. 80. 
Stebler (F. G.) et Schroeter (C.): Les Meilleures Plantes 
Fourragéres, translated by H. Welter, Part 2, 4m. 
Volkmann Ritter v. Volkmar (W.): Lehrbuch der Psycho 
logie, Vol, 1, 10m, 
General Literature, 
Bouvier (A.): Veuve et Vierge, 3fr. 50. 
Chavette (E.): Le Saucisson a Pattes, 2 vols. 7fr. 


Anwendung der Linie. 








M. TAINE ON JACOBINISM. 


M. Tarne’s great work on the French Reyo- 
lution has now, by the completion of the fourth 
volume, been brought to a close. A labour 
which is assuredly destined to no ephemenl 
reputation—which has, indeed, already influenced 
public opinion—will be thus placed before the 
world in its final and finished form before the 
end of this year. The proof-sheets of the last 
chapter are lying before me, and it occurs to me 
that a few extracts connected by the most sparing 
commentary might interest your readers. 

M. Taine’s object in this chapter has been to 
give a sort of philosophical summary of the ideas 
and principles on which the State, as a concep- 
tion, rests, and then to point out the contrast 


which is offered by the Jacobin conception, and 


the retrograde and oppressive character of the 
latter when applied to a modern community, 


The Jacobin ideal is ‘‘a type of human nature 


reduced by logic to small size, forcible thrusting 
of the living individual into this mould, the 


meddling of the public authorities with al 


departments of private life, constraint and pres 


sure placed upon labour, exchange, property, 
the family education, religion, manners, and 
opinions, the sacrifice of private persons to the 
community, the omnipotence of the State—such 
Nothing could be 
more retrograde, as it is an attempt to lead the 
modern man back to a form of society which 
was passed through and transcended eighteen 


is the Jacobin conception. 


centuries ago.” 


M. Taine proceeds to enter with some detail 
into the differences between the civilization, and 
especially the city life, of antiquity and that of 
And I should not be surprised 
if this part of his work were to meet with crit 
cism. On this occasion I am only an expositor. 
The great difference, he thinks, between the 
ancients and the moderns lies in the fact that 
the latter have the ideas of ‘‘ conscience” and 
- honour” and the ancients had not : “Ilyal 
deux mots nouveaux, qui expriment deux idée 
inconnues aux anciens.” Whatever may be 


modern times. 


thought of this position, the discussion W 


follows on the limits and functions of the State 
is marked by great weight and accuracy 


thought expressed in careful and sober 


guage. Many will be reminded by it of Mr. 
Mill’s chapter in ‘Liberty’ on individuality 


as a condition of well-being, and will t 
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——— 4 
Taine’s protest against the encroachments of 


» State on the domain of private conscience 
and freedom not less needed or valuable than 
that of the English writer. The province of the 
State is to coerce as little as possible, to inter- 

se constraint only in order to prevent worse 
forms of constraint from other quarters—from 
criminals or foreign invaders. ; 

“Jf on thecontrary, like our Jacobins, the State 
attempts to confiscate for its own benefit the 
forces of nature, if it makes of affection and 
loyalty to itself a dogma despotically imposed, 
if it undertakes to suppress other passions and 
other interests, if it will not endure any 

reoccupations but those referring to the com- 
munity and the public good, if it insists in trans- 
forming all its members into Spartans or Jesuits 
_then at enormous expense not only does it 
destroy the private well streams, but it dries 
up its own fountain head. We love the State 
only for the services which it renders to us. 
And in proportion to those services, to the 
security it affords and the liberty it assures to 
us, we regard it, or not, as the Universal Bene- 
factor. When, with malice prepense, it wounds 
usin dearest interests and deepest feelings, when 
it pursues us even in our honour and our con- 
science, When it becomes the Universal Male- 
factor, after a certain time our love is turned to 
hatred. If the régime continues, patriotism 
wastes and dries up, and one after the other all 
the good springs. At ast nothing in the country 
is left but stagnant pools or sudden inundations, 
obedient and drilled subjects or brigands. As 
in the Roman Empire in the fourth century, as 
in Italy in the seventeenth century, as in our 
daysin the provinces of Turkey, there remains a 
flock badly led—stunted and stiffened creatures, 
limited to their daily wants and animal instincts, 
indifferent to the public good and to remote 
interests, or even worse, disfigured souls, men- 
dacious and mean, without honour and without 
conscience. There is nothing more ruinous 
than the unlimited interference of the State, 
even when wise and benevolent. In Paraguay, 
under the minute discipline of the Jesuits, the 
Indians had the appearance of animals caught 
ina trap. They worked, ate, drank, engen- 
dered, to the sound of the church bell, under the 
eye of the overseer, correctly, mechanically ; but 
they had no taste for anything, did not even 
care to live: they had heen turned into auto- 
matons.”” 

M. Taine, after this wide excursion, works 
round to his conclusion. He passes shortly in 
review the various despotisms of modern times, 
of Philip II., Louis XIV., Peter the Great, and 
others. He shows that bad as they were they 
had redeeming features in this, that much of 
the oppression they exercised was entirely ap- 
proved by the people they ruled over. The 
Spaniards applauded the expulsion of the 
Moriscoes, the French rejoiced in the persecution 
of the Huguenots, the Russians felt not the 
heavy hand of Peter the Great. The Jacobins 
were in a very different position. They were 
a small minority. They were usurpers de- 
tested by the bulk of the population, and 
well aware that they were detested. Their 
lever of government, though shorter than that 
of any other rulers, had to lift vastly greater 
weights : ‘They hold in their hands only the 
last bit of it, the coarse and rude extremity, the 
crowbar which grinds and shatters—I mean 
physical force, the heavy fist of the gendarme 
Which falls on the shoulder of the ‘ suspect,’ 
the bolts which the gaoler draws upon the dé- 
tenu, the blows which the sans-culotte showers 
on the bourgeois to make him walk straight and 
quick, or still more the pike strokes of the man 
of September in the bowels of the aristocrat and 
the knife of the guillotine descending on the 
neck of the fastened victim—this for the future 
is their sole means of government: they have 

rived themselves of the other. They are 
bound to make a parade of their engine, as it is 
only operative when it has fixed in all imagina- 





tions its sanguinary image. If the negro king 
or the pasha desires that all heads should bow 
before him in passing, he must march escorted 
by his executioners. The Jacobins are forced 
to abuse their machine, as fear is diminished by 
habit and needs whetting by examples. If the 
negro king or the pasha wishes to keep up the 
dread by which he ‘reigns, he must increase it 
from day to day—he must kill too much in 
order to kill enough, must kill on the instant, 
without trial, in heaps, indiscriminately, almost 
at random, for any offence, on a suspicion, the 
innocent with the guilty. He is lost, he and 
his adherents, as soon as he breaks this rule. 
Every Jacobin, like a negro king or a pasha, 
is bound to conform to it in order to become or 
remain the head of his band. That is why the 
chiefs of the sect, its natural leaders, are 
theorizers capable of grasping its principle and 
logicians capable of drawing its consequences, 
too dull to see that their enterprise exceeds 
their strength or that of any human being, 
shrewd enough to understand that brutal 
violence is their only tool, inhuman enough to 
apply it without scruple or reserve, perverted 
enough to scatter murder in order to impress 
terror.” Jas. CorreR Morison. 








THE INTERNATIONAL LITERARY CONGRESS 
AT BRUSSELS. 

Tue seventh congress of the International 
Literary Association, founded in Paris in 1878, 
will open on September 27th in the Palais des 
Académies at Brussels. 

It was originally intended that this year’s 
meeting should have been held in Madrid, but 
the cholera and the severe quarantine regula- 
tions made it necessary to choose some other 
place, and Brussels was wisely selected by the 
executive committee. 

The subject of international copyright has 
been before the artists and men of letters of 
Belgium in more than one international gather- 
ing since the Brussels Congress of 1858. At 
Antwerp, in 1877, its discussion was associated 
with the memory of Rubens, on the occasion of 
the tercentenary festival, when the ‘‘ Cercle 
Artistique et Littéraire” of Antwerp promoted 
an international art congress, of which one of 
the sections was specially devoted to art copy- 
right. Again, when advantage was taken of the 
Brussels Exhibition of 1880 to hold an inter- 
national congress of commerce and industry at 
the Belgian capital, promoted by the ‘‘ Union 
Syndicale,” art copyright formed one of its 
prominent departments. There is, therefore, 
every reason to anticipate a good nucleus of 
local support for the discussions of the coming 
congress. Once outside the broad view that 
international copyright ought to be established, 
it is rare to find the slightest agreement between 
two minds at any meeting where the ques- 
tion is discussed. It is to be presumed that 
in the present case a sort of basis will be pro- 
vided by the resolutions of the Berne Conference 
of last year, adopted by the Amsterdam Congress 
of the Association. The Berne resolutions are 
themselves open to criticism, and will not im- 
probably receive some modifications by the re- 
servations that may be made by a state before 
joining the proposed union. That such a union 
as the Berne Conference of 1883 propounded as 
the remedy for the chronic difficulties of authors 
and artists could be successfully worked is 
shown by the International Postal and Tele- 
graph Union, and the fact will, it is hoped, be 
confirmed by the working of the recently con- 
cluded Union for the Protection of Trademarks 
and Designs (Propriété Industrielle), to which 
the Government of Belgium has shown its good- 
will by becoming one of the high contracting 
powers. 

The fact that the principle for which the Inter- 
national Literary Association contends has been 
formally accepted by the Governments of both 
France and Belgium should help to modify the 





objection raised to the aim of the congress, that 
it is desirable, indeed, in the abstract, but im- 
possible as a question of practical politics. 

Among the problems more strictly pertaining 
to literature there will be discussions on recent 
legislation, fruitlessly attempted in the United 
States, but successfully carried out in Hun > 
and on the question of the right of property in 
private correspondence. 








‘CORNISH WORTHIES.’ 
Morlah Lodge, 16, Tregunter Road. 

One by one Mr. Stock’s defences have broken 
down ; and he now affords me the opportunity 
of administering the coup de grace by his having 
invoked the assistance of his printers’ estimates 
of the quantity of the MS. We shall see how 
far they were trustworthy. 

According to their statement, since the MS. 
was put into their hands, in June, 1883, it 
somehow enormously developed to the extent of 
166 printed pages, or nearly half a volume. 
This ‘‘ settles the question,” says Mr. Stock ; 
and indeed it does. After June, 1883, I saw 
the MS. of two lives only, till all were in type, 
and to neither of those lives did I add a single 
page of MS.; indeed, from one of them I actually 
withdrew two or three folio pages. The MS. is, 
therefore, strictly speaking, less in bulk than it 
was in June, 1883, instead of being greater. 

I have abundant proofs of mistaken estimates 
in Mr. Stock’s own letters. For instance, in 
September, 1883, I am told that there will not be 
enough for the two volumes unless extracts, &c., 
are printed in large type. Yet so soon after 
as the 5th of December, 1883, comes a letter 
to the effect that he finds the size of the book 
so much greater than he expected—viz., by 120 
pages—that he begs me either to cut out a 
‘* Worthy ” bodily, or to condense the unprinted 
MS.; for, says Mr. Stock, ‘‘we cannot now 
raise our price, as would be done under ordi 
circumstances, if no circular had been sent out.” 
This undertaking he repeated on the 26th of 
January, 1884; and we know how he has kept 
his promises. 

Gross carelessness in estimating the quantity 
of the much interlineated MS. is the sole cause 
of the scrape which Mr. Stock has got himself 
into ; and for this he ought to suffer, and not 
our subscribers. 

The agreement quoted by Mr. Stock is irre- 
levant to the charges brought against him, like 
the bulk of his letters on this subject. I am not 
discussing the question of Mr. Stock’s right, or 
my own, to fix the price of a book, but of his 
discreditable artifice in raising the price after it 
was fixed. 

I will only add that I have been much grati- 
fied at learning that I have been rendering a 
service to the literary public as well as perform- 
ing a duty to the subscribers to my work and 
to myself. Wa ter H. TREGELLAS, 








STEELE’S PLAYS. 

Ir is commonly stated that Steele’s ‘ Christian 
Hero’ appeared in 1701, the comedy of the 
‘Funeral’ in 1702, the still more successfu) 
play of the ‘Tender Husband’ in 1703, and in 
1704 the ‘ Lying Lover,’ which was a compara- 
tive failure ; and that om caused Steele to give 
up the writing of plays for many years. 

My copy TGs at edition of the Tender 
Husband’ was, however, printed in 1705; and as 
I have not been able to find any of an earlier year, 
I have been led to make inquiries as to the 
exact dates of Steele’s plays, so far as they can 
be ascertained from the contemporary news- 
papers. Very few playbills of so early a date 
appear to be in existence ; and the Daily Courant, 
which was far the most regular of the news- 
papers in the insertion of theatrical announce- 
ments, was not commenced until March, 1702, 
and for some time contained few advertisements. 

In the Post Man and Post Boy, each for 
April 15-17th, 1701, an advertisement appeared, 
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announcing that the ‘‘ ‘ Christian Hero,’ written 
by Captain Richard Steel,” was published that 
day (April 17th). A second edition appeared 
within the year. I have not been able to ascer- 
tain the exact date of the first representation at 
Drury Lane Theatre of the ‘Funeral’; but it 
must have been early in 1702, because a long 
review and criticism of some thirty pages ap- 
peared in a book called ‘ A Comparison between 
the Two Stages, with...... some Critical Remarks 
on the Funeral...... and others. In dialogue,’ 
attributed to Charles Gildon, and published 
on April 14th, according to an advertise- 
ment in the Flying Post of that date. We 
next find, in the Daily Courant for May 28th, 
1703, the following notice: ‘‘ At the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane, this present Friday, being 
the 28th of May, will be presented a comedy 
called The Funeral, or Grief-d-la-Mode, in which 
will be performed several new Sonatas by the 
famous Gasperini ; particularly one for a violin 
and flute composed by him, but the Flute part 
performed by Mr. Paisible. And _ entertain- 
ments of singing...... With several Dances...... 
And a comical Epilogue spoken by Mr. Pinke- 
man. To begin at half an hour after five a 
Clock.” The ‘ Funeral’ was again acted at the 
Theatre Royal on October 26th, for the benefit of 
Mrs. Moore, and again on the Ist of November 
(see Daily Courant). 

It is worth noting, by the way, with reference 
to the hours of performance, that a ‘‘ Consort,” 
with dances, advertised on June 10th, 1703, was 
to begin ‘‘at five of the Clock, and to be ended 
at eight, for the conveniency of the Qualities 
resorting to the Park after.” 

The next reference to Steele is as follows, in 
the Daily Cowrant for November 29th, 1703: 
‘*Theatre Royal, Drury Lane...... On Wednes- 
day [December ist] will be presented a new 
Comedy never acted before, called the Lying 
Lover, or the Ladies Friendship. Written by 
the Author of the Funeral, or Grief-2-la-Mode.” 

The ‘ Lying Lover’ was performed also on the 
3rd, 4th, 6th, and 7th of December ; on Decem- 
ber 8th there was the sixth night, ‘‘ for the bene- 
fit of the Author”; and it was acted again on 
the 15th. On the 14th of January, 1704, the 
“last new Comedy, entituled, The Lying 
Lovers, or the Ladies Friendship,” was adver- 
tised as about to be published next week, but it 
actually appeared on the 26th, ‘‘ as it was acted 
at the Theatre Royal by Her Majesty’s Servants. 
Written by Mr. Steele...... Price ls. 6d.” Steele 
said that this play was ‘‘ damned for its piety.” 
In the dedication to the Duke of Ormond he had 
said that his design was ‘‘ to banish out of con- 
versation all entertainment which does not pro- 
ceed from simplicity of mind, good - nature, 
friendship, and honour”; and he noticed in the 
preface the general complaint against the stage : 
**T thought therefore it would be an honest am- 
bition to attempt a Comedy which might be no 
improper entertainment in a Christian Common- 
wealth”; and curiously, at this very time, we find 
in the Daily Courant for January 20th, 1704, 
‘*This present day is published, A Representa- 
tion of the Impiety and Immorality of the Eng- 
lish Stage...... Price 3d. Also, Some Thoughts 
concerning the Stage, in a Letter to a Lady. 
Price 2d. Also, Mr. Collier’s Dissuasive from 
the Play House...... Price 2d., or 12s. per 
hundred”; and in the same paper for January 
22nd, ‘‘ Last Fast Day there were given to the 
people at all the Church Doors within the Bills of 
Mortality and Places adjacent, many Thousands 
of Books of different kinds, setting forth the 
outrageous Impiety and Immorality of our Eng- 
lish plays Acted in the Present Theatres. With 
some Questions addressed to all persons in 
general that resort thither ; and in particular to 
Parents and Masters of Families, who have the 
charge of Youth, showing the great danger and 
evil that attend the frequenting of such places.” 

But there is still nothing about the ‘ Tender 
Husband’ ; and it was not till April 23rd, 1705, 
that there appeared in the Daily Courant :— 





“Never acted before, At the Theatre Royal 
in Drury Lane, this present Monday, being the 
23rd of April, will be presented a new Comedy, 
called The Tender Husband ; Or, The Accom- 
plished Fools.” 

On April 24th this play was repeated, ‘‘ Never 
acted but once”; on the 25th, ‘‘ Never acied 
but twice”; on the 26th, ‘‘ Never acted 
but thrice...... with dancing” ; and on the 28th, 
‘*A new Comedy, called The Tender Husband, 
or the Accomplished Fools. With several 
entertainments of Singing by Mrs. Tofts, and 
Dancing by Monsieur du Ruel, Mrs. du Ruel, 
Monsieur Cherrier, and Mrs. Moss.” 

This successful play was published on the 
9th of May, 1705, and on the 19th we learn 
that ‘‘At the desire of Several Persons of 
Quality this present Saturday, being the 19th 
of May, will be presented the last new Comedy, 
called the Tender Husband, or the Accom- 
plished Fools. With several entertainments of 
singing in English and Italian by Mrs. Tofts, 
and dancing by Monsieur Cherrier, Mrs. Moss, 
and others.” 

In the last edition of the ‘ Biographia Dra- 
matica’ (1812) it is stated that the ‘Tender 
Husband’ appeared in 1703, and the ‘Lying 
Lover’ in 1704, and most writers, including 
Allibone, Lowndes, and other bibliographers, 
have apparently followed this statement. But 
Nichols, in his ‘ Epistolary Correspondence of 
Sir Richard Steele’ (1809), had correctly stated 
that the ‘Tender Husband’ was published in 
1705, though he said that it was acted in 1704. 
Genest gives the correct dates of representa- 
tion and publication. The accuracy of the 
‘Biographia Dramatica’ may be judged by the 
fact that Steele’s fourth play, and the last that 
he completed—the ‘Conscious Lovers’ — is 
stated in that work to have been acted in 1721, 
whereas it was really performed for the first 
time on November 7th, 1722, and was pub- 
lished in 1723. G. A. AITKEN. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Amone the works promised by Messrs. Samp- 


son Low, Marston & Co. are ‘ A Sketch of the’ 


Life and Times of Sydney Smith,’ by the Rev. 
Stuart J. Reid ; a new book of African travel by 
Joseph Thomson ; ‘From Home to Home,’ a 
book about the Rocky Mountains, by Staveley 
Hill, Q.C., M.P.; ‘England and Canada,’ by 
Sandford Fleming, C.M.G.; ‘The Snake-Dance 
of the Mogquis of Arizona,’ by Capt. John G. 
Bourke ; ‘ Needlework as Art,’ by Lady Marian 
Alford; ‘Artists at Home,’ photographed by 
J. P. Mayall, and edited by F. G. Stephens ; 
‘Recollections of Fly-fishing,’ by Edward 
Hamilton, M.D., with mezzotint illustrations by 
F. Seymour Haden; ‘An Amateur Angler’s 
Days in Dovedale,’ by E. M.; ‘The Accursed 
Land,’ by Lieut-Col. H. E. Colville; ‘All 
Round Spain, by F. H. Deverell; ‘Our 
Hanoverian Kings,’ by B. C. Skoltowe; ‘The 
Pictorial Arts of Japan,’ by William Anderson ; 
‘Etched Examples of Paintings Old and New,’ 
with notes by J. W. Mollett; ‘Plant Lore, 
Legends, and Lyrics,’ by Richard Folkard, jun.; 
‘ Jack’s Courtship,” by W. Clark Russell ; ‘ En- 
slaved,’ by R. J. L. de Haviland; ‘Some 
Heretics of Yesterday,’ by S. E. Herrick, D.D.; 
‘The Story of the Life and Aspirations of 
Koolemans Beynen,’ a young Dutch naval 
officer; ‘The Algonquin Legends of New 
England,’ by C. G. Leland ; ‘ The Fate of Mans- 
field Humphreys,’ by R. Grant White; ‘ Bib 
and Tucker, being the Recollections of an 
Infant in Arms,’ by Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling ; 
‘The Skilful Cook,’ by Mary Harrison ; ‘ Food 
for the Million,’ a guide for starting public 
kitchens, by Capt. M. P. Wolff; a number of 
new books for young people (among which are 
‘ Keraban the Infiexible,’ by Jules Verne; ‘The 
Young Colonists,’ by G. A. Henty; ‘Spin- 
ning-wheel Stories,’ by Louisa M. Alcott; 
‘Our Village Life,’ by Lady H. Somerset ; 
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‘Under the Meteor Flag,’ by Harry Colling. 
‘The 


ales of 7 








wood ; ‘ Farm Ballads,’ by Will Carleton by Dr. M 
Silver Cajion,’ by G. Manville Fenn; and‘ fhe Dark 
Story of Viteau,’ by Frank R. Stockton) ; we Ls Long 
School Book of Electricity,’ by J. E. H. Gori, gpoudney 
and a new and cheaper edition of ‘ The Hundrej @Re2eY 3 
Greatest Men,’ with introductions by Matthey gu. 7: M 
Arnold, Taine, Max Miiller, Renan, N, Po ¥ Brpildren 
Helmholtz, Froude, Prof. Fiske, and the laty pete” of li 
Dean Stanley, and a general introduction, by life’ | 
R. W. Emerson. 7 phere ’s 

Messrs. Remington & Co. will publish |Armstror 


ready as I knew Him,’ by Lady Pollock ; ‘]ij, two D&W 
in the Soudan,’ by Dr. Josiah Williams ; ‘Ty, ing,” Viz. 
Memoirs of Karoline Bauer,’ from the Germay. "4 ‘Fle 
‘ Fourteen Years with Adelina Patti,’ by Louig and a 81x 
Lauw ; ‘ The Merry Monarch ; or, England unde titled | 
Charles II., its Art, Literature, and Society: pthe Old ° 
by W. H. Davenport Adams ; ‘ Verse of Ty, Messrs 
Tongues,’ by Walter Herries Pollock ; ‘ Florien’ memoria 
by Herman C. Merivale; ‘Poems Real anj Russell, 
Ideal,’ by George Barlow; ‘ Aphrodite anj 
other Poems,’ by A. Stepney Gulston ; and the 
following novels: ‘A Week of Passion,’ } 
Edward Jenkins, author of ‘Ginx’s Baby’. 
‘Haco the Dreamer,’ by William Sime ; atrans. 
lation of ‘The Countess Sarah,’ by Georgy 
Ohnet ; ‘Two Women,’ by Lady —-; ‘(jg 








Klimber Hall,’ by J. H. Brighouse ; * Warren, § 22 1 
Knowles,’ by Alan Gulston ; and ‘ Rosslyn Hall’ $28try> 
by Ellice Bingham. ” Beraft's . 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. announce a revised 1 th 
edition of ‘ Beeton’s Illustrated Encyclopedia} ot . 
rewritten throughout and containing many hun. sposant 
dreds of new articles; a new illustrated edition ies 
of Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Ep. the 1 
pire,’ in two volumes, with Dean Milman’s notes; i 4 jo 
‘The Young Ladies’ Treasure Book’; a ‘Popular Ph i ~ 
Law Dictionary’; ‘Happy Child-Life,’ illustrated = 


with coloured pictures by Eugen Klimsch; the 
third volume of ‘Amateur Work, Illustrated’; 
‘Rob Roy’ and ‘ Kenilworth,’ being the second 
volume of the “Selected Edition of the Waverley 
Novels” ; a new and cheap edition of ‘ The Life 
of Charles Lever,’ by W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.8.4; 
‘ Beeton’s Complete Orator and Public Speaker’; 
a new edition (rewritten throughout) of ‘ Beeton's 
Dictionary of Universal Information : Science, 
Art, and Literature’ ; a new edition of ‘ Every. 
body’s Lawyer,’ including the new Bankruptcy 
Act, &c.; ‘The Universal Consultor ; or, What 
to Do and How to Do It’; ‘The Longfellow 
Birthday Book’; a new edition, in two volumes, 
of Anthony Trollope’s ‘ Australia and New Zea- 
land,’ with maps; a new and cheap edition of 
‘Lives of Famous Poets,’ by W. M. Rossetti; 
‘Hand and Ring,’ ‘A Strange Disappearance, 
and ‘ The Sword of Damocles,’ by the author of 
‘The Leavenworth Case’; ‘ Professions ani 
Occupations : a Guide for Young Men starting 
in Life’; ‘Common Blunders in Writing and 
Speaking, and How to Avoid Them’ ; ‘ Beeton's 
England’s Orators’; ‘ Beeton’s Great Speakers 
and Great Speeches’; ‘The Highlands of Scot- 
land’ and ‘ The Lowlands of Scotland,’ new and 
practical guides ; ‘ Beeton’s Christmas Annual’; 
and ‘Glenny’s Garden Almanac.’ ; 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are preparing 
‘Egypt and Babylon,’ by Canon Rawlinson; 
‘The Divine Origin of Christianity,’ by Dr 
Richard S. Storrs; ‘Religion in England during 
the First Half of the Present Century,’ by Dr. 
John Stoughton; ‘Coligny,’ by Dr. Eugene 
Bersier, translated by Mrs. Harwood-Holmden; 
‘Laws of Christ for Common Life,’ by R. W. 
Dale; ‘ First Principles of Faith,’ by Marshal 
Randles ; ‘ The World of Proverb and Parable, 
by E. Paxton Hood ; ‘Our National Vice,’ by 
the late Dr. R. B. Grindrod ; ‘ Martin Luther, 
by John Rae ; ‘The Joy of the Ministry,’ by 
Canon Wynne; ‘ Life’s Battles in Temperance 
Armour,’ by Thomas Whittaker; ‘The Con 
quest of Canaan,’ lectures on the first twelte 
chapters of the book of Joshua, by the Rer. 
A. B. Mackay, of Montreal ; ‘The Spitalfields 
Genius: the Story of William Allen, F.RS,@ 
the Quaker Philanthropist,’ by J. Fayle; ‘Tru ff 
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Dr. Macaulay ; 
he Dark 
A Long 
Doudney ; 
Reaney; - 
r. T. Meade ; 





Lane with a Turning,’ 
‘Just in Time,’ 









of India’ ; 
fife’; ‘Charity Moore,’ by Mrs. 
‘There ’sa 
‘Armstrong ; 
two new volumes of “ 


jing,” viz., 













the Old Testament.’ 









sketch by Mr. Mobun- Harris. 







Silvagni’s ‘Rome : 
People.’ 









craft's work, and edited by Francis S. Drake. 





reek the ‘ Autobiography of Tracy Turnerelli.’ 





‘Recent British Battles,’ by James Grant. 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode have deferred 








Rheims.’ 

Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co. will publish 
‘Mark Desborough’s Vow’ and ‘The Better 
Part,’ by Annie S. Swan; a work entitled 









Brighton ; ‘Aidan, the Apostle of the North,’ 
by A. C. Fryer ; ‘The Great Day: Notes and 
Comments on the Book of Revelation,’ by the 
Rev. T. Graham ; ‘ Clovie and Madge,’ by Mrs. 
G. §. Reaney ; ‘The Gipsy Queen’ and ‘ Marion 
md Augusta,’ by Mrs. Emma Leslie; ‘ Jemmy 
lawson,’ by Miss Kenyon ; ‘John Harris, the 
Cornish Poet,’ by his son, J. Howard Harris ; 
‘Joseph Livesey,’ by James Weston ; and many 
illustrated books, besides the annual issues of 
their various illustrated serials. 





















Literary Gossip. 


We understand that Mr. John Morley is 
engaged upon a life of John Stuart Mill for 
his series of ‘‘ English Men of Letters,” and 
for the same series Sir James FitzJames 
Stephen has undertaken to prepare a volume 
m Carlyle. Mr. Traill’s ‘Coleridge’ will be 
published in the course of October. 


Taz work which Sir James FitzJames 
Stephen is preparing on the Nuncomar 
imal, and which will contain much that 
vil be gratifying to the admirers of Warren 
Hastings, will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. at the end of the present 
year or the beginning of 1885. 

Earty next month will be published 
4 ‘Vindication of the late Dowager Lady 
Iytton,’ with extracts from her autobio- 
saphy, diary, original letters, and other 
uments. 

Taz Rev. G. F. Browne has proposed to 
lke Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press that they should undertake the pub- 
ation of a complete work on the early 
“ulptured stones of England, in which each 
“ue should be represented in its various 


batts by some photographic method. The 


7 ve], Adventure, Valour, and Virtue,’ 
ee alan ; Stanley Grahame : a Tale of 
Continent,’ by Dr. Gordon Stables ; 
by Sarah 
by Mrs. G. S. 
‘The Autocrat of the Nursery,’ by 
‘The Story of —_, inng 
; of China,’ by the author of ‘ The Chil- 
art “Orient Boys: a Tale of School 
Cooper ; 
Friend for Little Children,’ by Miss 
‘Fern Glen Farm,’ by Miss Redden; 
Men Worth Remember- 
‘John Knox,’ by Dr. W. M. Taylor, 
and ‘Fletcher of Madeley,’ by F.W. Macdonald ; 
snd a sixth volume of “The Clerical Library,” 
mtitled ‘ Expository Sermons and Outlines on 


Messrs. Bickers & Son will bring out a 
memorial album of the late Rev. ‘* Jack” 
Russell, a series of hunting scenes Crawn by 
Mr. T. M. B. Marshall, with a biographical 


Mr. Elliot Stock promises a translation, by 
Mrs. Frances McLaughlin, of Signor David 
its Princes, Priests, and 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. will publish 
‘The Indian Tribes of the United States: th ir 
History, Antiquities,’ &c., abridged from School- 
Messrs. Field & Tuer will have ready next 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. will issue next month 


lo the 1st of October the issue of the ‘ Lay of 
st. Aloys,’ companion work to the ‘ Jackdaw of 


‘Emmanuel,’ by the Rev. J. B. Figgis, of 


proposal is viewed with favour, but the 
Syndics desire to know what the probable 
extent of the work would be and what 
assistance might be expected from local 
societies and from persons specially in- 
terested in these relics. They have autho- 
rized Mr. Browne to issue forms for com- 
plete returns on these points. Mr. Browne 
says :— 

**My proposals to the Syndics are that the 
stones be those of ‘ pre-Norman’ type, such as 
are variously described as ‘Celtic, ‘ Anglian,’ 
‘Saxon,’ ‘Danish,’ and ‘ Scandinavian,’—fre- 
quently, but for the most part erroneously, as 
‘Runic’; that the work be published in parts, 
following the geographical distribution of the 
stones ; that each part be accompanied by de- 
scriptive and historical letterpress; that in 
drawing the line between admissible and not 
admissible stones, the tendency be towards in- 
clusion, and the decision depend upon type 
rather than upon supposed date ; and that the 
general introduction and complete survey be 
deferred till all the stones are figured.” 

Messrs. Oscoop & Co., of Boston, U.S., 
are publishing ‘A Little Tour in France,’ 
by Mr. Henry James. 


Dr. Jessorr writes on the 13th inst.:— 

‘There is no truth in the statement (by 
whomsoever made) which has been copied into 
the Atheneum, that I am engaged upon a life of 
Donne and a life of Bishop Grosseteste for Mr. 
Hodges’s proposed series of biographies.” 

Mr. Cuar.Es Gipson has just completed 
a new novel, entitled ‘ Heart’s Delight,’ 
which is shortly to be commenced in the 
Birmingham Weekly Post, the Bristol Mercury, 
the Bradford Weekly Telegraph, and the 
Carlisle Journal, and is to be simultaneously 
published in America and Australia. 


Mr. Joaquin Miter has revised his 
drama ‘’49,’ and is about to republish it in 
its new form. 


Tue Antiquary for next month will contain 
the second portion of ‘The Hazlitts in 
America a Century Since,’ and an article 
by Mr. Clapton Rolfe on the ‘ Numerical 
Principle of Ancient Gothic Art,’ which 
will be illustrated by some drawings from 
Shellingford Church, in Berkshire. Swift's 
birthplace will also be noticed. December 
next will be the centenary of Johnson’s 
death, and Mr. Wheatley will write about 
his birthplace in the December number of 
the Antiguary. Mr. Wheatley is also pre- 
paring for the same journal a paper on 
‘The Story of Johnson’s Dictionary.’ 


Aw account of the recent Congress of the 
British Archeological Association at Tenby, 
by the editor, will appear in the October 
number of the Antiquarian Magazine and 
Bibliographer. 

Ar a meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society, held on 
Saturday last at the Chetham Library, Man- 
chester, under the presidentship of Mr. H. H. 
Howorth, it was announced that Mr. Gil- 
lespie had engaged to deliver a lecture to the 
Society on the Oriental MSS. in the library. 
Mr. Howorth remarked on the comparatively 
small number of books in the library of a 
topographical and archeological character, 
a deficiency which he hoped to see remedied. 


Mr. Birp, the chess-player, has in the 
press a tract in which he propounds and 
analyzes an early variation of the com- 








been associated with his name. The pub- 
lisher will be Mr. Wade, of Tavistock Street. 


Tue winter season of Sunday lectures in 
the Ancoats district of Manchester will com- 
mence to-morrow, when Mr. William Morris 
will discourse ‘On Artand Labour.’ Amongst 
the lecturers during the session may be named 
Mr. Slagg, M.P., Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C., 
Mr. H. H. Howorth, Mr. Edwin Waugh, 
Mr. Ben Brierley (who will give his American 
experiences), and Dr. Pankhurst. 


Tue Reading Mercury announces that on 
and after October 4th its price will be re- 
duced from 4d. to 2d. Two years ago, it 
may be remembered, the publishers issued 
a facsimile, from the original in the Bodleian, 
of the first number of the Mercury, dated 
July 8th, 1723. 

Ar the request of numerous readers of 
the People’s Journal and People’s Friend, 
Messrs. John Leng & Co., of Dundee, have 
arranged with the trustees of the late Mr. 
David Pae for the publication of a memorial 
volume, containing one of his most popular 
tales, entitled ‘Eustace the Outcast; or, 
the Smugglers of St. Abb’s.’ 


Mr. Joun Pearce is engaged upon a 
life of the late Joseph Livesey, whose family 
will assist in the work. It will be published 
during the autumn. 


Tue Monthly List of Parliamentary 
Papers for August, 1884, contains 37 House 
of Lords Papers, 44 House of Commons 
Reports and Papers, 5 House of Commons 
Bills, and 45 Papers by Command. Under 
the first head will be found Copy of Papers 
of Examination set last January for Military 
Promotion to the Rank of Captain and of 
Major, both on the Home and Indian Estab- 
lishments (with plans); Report by Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, k.A., on Westminster Hall; and 
Bill to amend the Public Health Act of 
1875. The House of Commons Reports and 
Papers include Returns relative to 1,123 
Seamen drowned in 1881 by Accident other 
than Wreck, and 273 Deaths of Seamen by 
Accident other than Drowning; and Return 
of the Number of Times the House has been 
counted out during each Session of the 
present Parliament. The Papers by Com- 
mand include a Return of Income and Ex- 
penditure on account of the River Thames 
from 1777 to 1882; No. 31 of the Statistical 
Abstract for the United Kingdom; and 
Reports on Railway Capital and on Rail- 
way Accidents. Part III. of the Ninth 
Report on Historical Manuscripts, dated in 
1883, is also included among Papers by 
Command. 


TuE question of amending the law relat- 
ing to copyright has for some time been 
engaging the attention of the Government 
of India. The existing law is founded on 
the Act passed in 1847 ‘‘for the encourage- 
ment of learning,” and is naturally very un- 
suited to the needs of the present time. It 
is specially defective in affording no ade- 
quate protection to indigenous works of art. 
It is stated that Mr. Ilbert is preparing a 
Bill on the general subject, founded for the 
most part on the Report of the English 
Copyright Commission. It is understood 
that the Bill will include a clause conferring 
copyright in newspaper telegrams. 


Tue Secretary of State for India has 





monest opening, which has for some years 


sanctioned the foundation of six scholarships, 
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tenable by natives of India (preference being 
given to civilians appointed in India under 
the statutory rules) at Oxford or Cambridge, 
or, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State, at any other university in the 
United Kingdom which provides supervision 
of conduct and enforces residence within 
definite local limits. Two scholarships are 
to be assigned each year, and are to be 
tenable for three years. 


Ara recent meeting of the Chester Town 
Council a motion in favour of opening the 
Free Library on Sundays was carried by a 
large majority. The mayor read to the 
meeting a telegram from the Duke of West- 
minster expressing his feeling in favour of 
the opening. A similar question was dis- 
cussed at the Trades Union Congress at 
Aberdeen on Saturday last, when a motion 
in favour of opening museums and art 
galleries on Sundays was rejected by forty 
votes against twenty-one. 


Some months ago we announced the pub- 
lication of a new series of the Madagascar 
Times at Antananarivo. The weekly issue 
is still continued. In the number for 
June 11th there is an article on the first 
part of a new Malagasy dictionary, which 
is being edited by the Rev. J. Richardson, 
who has been engaged for nearly two 
years on the undertaking. To the mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary Society 
belongs the credit of having reduced 
the language to a written form. Their 
first dictionary was published in the year 
1835. The most comprehensive dictionary 
of the language and dialects of the island 
was issued by the Jesuit fathers about 
thirty years ago, but copies are now very 
rare. 


A CorrEsPonDENT writes of Dr. Beets’s 
jubilee :— 

*©On Saturday Holland was en féte. Nicolas 
Beets had attained his seventieth year, and his 
countrymen made an occasion to do the veteran 
professor honour. At Utrecht, at ten o'clock, 
the acting committee met at Tivoli, where an 
immense concourse had assembled. Dr. Beets 
was introduced by the representative of the 
King of Holland, and was greeted with enthu- 
siasm. The chairman of the committee thanked 
Beets ‘in the name of, our Fatherland,’ and 
Prof. de Vries and other early friends followed 
in the same strain. The Minister of State 
was unable to be present, but his representative 
on behalf of the Government thanked Dr. Beets 
and presented to him, from the king, the Grand 
Cross of the Netherlands Lion. The King of 
the Belgians also sent the Order of Leopold. 
An album and memorial book, with photographic 
portraits of the King and Queen of Holland, 
signed ‘ William and Emma,’ was then presented ; 
and finally Dr. Beets mounted the tribune, 
when a life-size marble bust of himself was un- 
veiled, on which was inscribed in letters of gold— 








* The Netherlands to Nicolas Beets. Mpcccxiv. 
xiii. September, mpcccLxxxiv,’” 

SCIENCE 
A Treatise on Ore Deposits. By J. Arthur 


Phillips, F.R.S. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tnx: is historical evidence that for at least 
three thousand years the alluvial deposits 
in the valleys of Britain have been 
searched for gold and for tin. Traditions 
declare that mines have been sunk and 
mineral veins worked in Europe and in Asia 





for a much longer period. Job knew of 
“a vein for the silver and a place for the 
gold.” Moses informs us that the Midianites 
purified by fire ‘‘the gold and the silver, the 
brass, the iron, the tin, and the lead.”” The 
art of metallurgy must therefore have ad- 
vanced considerably when the children of 
Keturah became a people; and their father 
Abraham, nearly two thousand years before 
Christ, is said to have become great, with 
‘‘ flocks and herds and silver and gold.” The 
exploration of the rocks for the discovery 
of the ores of the metals must, therefore, 
have been industriously pursued long before 
men could have possessed the purified metals. 
The necessities of the human race or some 
natural impulse must have compelled man 
to the severe labour of searching for mineral 
treasure by penetrating the dark recesses of 
the rocks, and of following the strings of ore 
thus discovered amidst the uncertainties and 
dangers of subterranean toil in the very youth 
of time. Yet to the present day, notwith- 
standing the demands made upon our think- 
ing powers to devise methods for lessening 
the dangers of the mine and for utilizing the 
ores when they are obtained, we have ad- 
vanced our knowledge but a very little way. 
To dig the ore from the earth and to try the 
glittering mass by fire appears to bea simple 
process, but to advance in intelligence by the 
aid of generalizations which shall teach us 
the laws by which ore deposits have been 
formed demands deductive powers of the 
highest order, and therefore man’s advance 
in that direction has been exceedingly slow. 

The miner of the nineteenth century of 
our era has but a small increase of guiding 
light into the mysteries of ore deposits be- 
yond that which directed the labours of the 
miner who lived nineteen centuries before 
the birth of Christ. The sum of our know- 
ledge admits of the following grouping, but 
of little more :— 

1. Detrital deposits have been formed by 
the wearing down, under atmospheric in- 
fluences, of the older rocks containing me- 
tallic ores and native metals, and this débris 
has been distributed by aqueous agency. 

2. Some ores are diffused through the 
rocks, and may be regarded as contem- 
poraneous with them. 

3. Fissures have been formed through 
the rocks by mechanical disturbances, acting 
mainly from below; and as the producing 
force has been exerted in a given direction, 
the cracks take for each district a fairly 
well-defined direction. 

4. There appears to be good evidence that 
the bearings of the lines of rupture through 
the rocks materially influence the deposition 
of ores within them. Whether this is due 
to magnetic or to some other polar force has 
not been determined. 

5. These fissures are the channels through 
which gases, vapours, or fluids are forced 
from vast depths, bringing with them me- 
talliferous compounds, which are deposited 
on the sides of the rents under the influence 
of mechanical attraction or of crystallogenic 
force. 

6. The ever-varying conditions of sub- 
terranean temperature, of electrical currents, 
of chemical action, and probably of other 
forces as yet unknown, are constantly pro- 
ducing variations in the phenomena of ore 
deposits which seriously complicate the in- 
quiry into their formation. 
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The labour of endeavouring to re 
the hypotheses by which the diatribaaie 
of the metals in the earth’s crust has ie 
attempted to be explained is not inviting. 
since difficulties accompany every gfe’ 
To this task, however, the author of . 
volume has, with considerable earn 





































































- estnesg itio 
devoted himself. No man has, from jis | ration 
vast experience in all parts of the worg] be pu 
where metalliferous mines are explored, § of pro! 
possessed a larger amount of knowledo, 
than Mr. Phillips, and this knowledge he 
has brought to bear on the inquiry in ques. |_ Man 
tion. si ‘ nm 

We find in this volume a compendio, § ¥:? 
description of the conditions aie = sae 
ore deposits are found in every part of the dy ‘ 
world. The various and varied theories § to ha’ 
or, we should rather say, hypotheses—which | Botany 
have been formed with a view to explain § species 
the causes which have led to the formation § edition 
of lodes, are concisely and clearly given, f dtl 
That these hypotheses have not advance § 8. 
to the dignity of theories arises undoubtedly ay 
from the fact that the miners, who ar os L 
constantly developing the conditions of the f work h 
complex subterranean phenomena, haye §| to dela 
not been men of science ; they have never § failure 
been taught to observe, nor have they ever § James 
recorded the facts they have seen. When § the !# 
the most experienced miner dies, the knoy- § °™P™ 
ledge which his experience has gained him el 
dies with him, and his son has to begin hort 
where his father began before him—there is f Renau 
no advance. The man of science who, after § it coul 
careful contemplation, has constructed the J result 
views which he has promulgated, has rarely | collect 
been a miner, his experience is limited, his | ™5* 
observed facts have been circumscribed. = 

Mr. Phillips has adopted the course, — 
which cannot be too strongly commended, ee 
of collecting all that has been recorded on § any w: 
ore deposits, and supplementing these r-} as 4 g1 
cords with his own observations. The the fie 
modes of occurrence of true veins, the § most i 
grouping and sequence of minerals ing moder 
fissure lodes, the influence of rocks on their § 0" 
contents, the probable ages of metallic veins, ete 
the changes produced by depth on them, Slstr 
and analogous phenomena are separately good 
discussed with all the advantages which J decide 
arise from personal knowledge. thougl 

It has been contended that no amount of § obviat 
experience can enable a miner to determine ff their s 
where a mineral lode can be found, or to say, § for th 
when it is found, if it may be remuneratively _, 
explored. That this position is stil] mai- fully 
tained is a severe reflection on an age which po 
boasts of its schools and trumpets loudly the ff i 
advances of knowledge. If miners were care embra 
fully trained to observe phenomena and to fj These 
correctly record the results of observation, jj scord 
it would not be long before they would bef modes 
enabled to distinguish between metalliferou pus) 
and non-metalliferous rock formations, be od, 
tween districts which are worthy of explom § 4... 
tion and such as are absolutely sterile. when 

The publishers of ‘Ore Deposits’ group cation 
this book under ‘‘ Students’ Manuals.” The vhen 
student who can use this volume with advat § #at 
tage must have profited by some preliminary § "sor 
careful training, both in the closet andi oon 
the mine! Without this much of its value oo 
will be lost to him. With a fair knowledge ,,..,. 
of geology, mineralogy, and chemist) ij y, 
and, above all, with his powers of “Dor 
clear deductions rightly cultivated, ‘Ore Deh good. 
posits’ will prove tohim a book of inestimabl'§ allow 
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‘ 
galue. It should be stated that descriptions 
of mineral veins, of mines, and of the use- 
ful minerals as they occur in every part of 
the world are given by Mr. Phillips in this 
glume. The adventurer in mines by the 
study of it may advance himself from the 

sition of a blind speculator to that of a 
rational supporter of an industry which may 
be pursued with the legitimate probability 
of profit and without the risk of serious loss. 








Manual of the Mosses of North America. By 
Leo Lesquereux and Thomas P. James. (Boston, 
U.S., Cassino & Co.)—The history of the com- 
pilation of this work is interesting, and we 
are glad to welcome its successful completion 
after the vicissitudes and delays which seem 
to have threatened it. Gray’s ‘Manual of 
Botany’ in 1848 contained descriptions of 205 
species of mosses ; in 1856, in the second 
edition, this number was increased to 410. The 
descriptions in both cases were the work of Mr. 
W. S. Sullivant, who then planned the pre- 

tion of a separate manual of the mosses of 
North America, to be published conjointly with 
Mr. Leo Lesquereux. In 1872 much of the 
work had been done, when two events happened 
to delay it—the death of Mr. Sullivant and the 
failure of Mr. Lesquereux’s eyesight. Mr. 
James was then persuaded to co-operate with 
the latter gentleman, and undertook the de- 
scription and examination of the remaining 
species obtained from the numerous collections 
until his death in 1882. The book was still 
short of completion, and the aid of Mr. T. 
Renauld and Mr. 8. Watson was necessary before 
it could be published in the present form. The 
result is a carefully prepared and well-edited 
collection of descriptions of about 900 species of 
mosses, and bryologists may be congratulated 
on receiving so welcome an addition to their 
literature. The purpose of the work is quite 
definite ; it has no intention of preparing young 
botanists for the study of mosses, nor does it in 
sey way enter upon the biology of the mosses 
a4 group—it is a book for the herbarium and 
the field. The classification followed is the one 
most in favour among British and continental 
modern botanists, modified here and there as 
occasion or the peculiarities of the United States 
flora require ; and there is an artificial analysis 
of the genera, besides six plates of figures to 
illustrate the genera. These figures are fairly 
good and clear in most cases, but they are 
decidedly too much crowded in the plates, 
though the engraving is sufficiently fine to 
obviate many of the difficulties arising from 
their small size ; they are, moreover, well chosen 
forthe purpose. The order followed presents 
little novelty. The Sphagnaceze come first, 
twenty-seven species of the single genus being 
fully described. Then follow, as the second 
order, the Andreeaceze, including three species 
of Andrea only ; the remainder of the book 
embracing the Bryacee or true mosses. 
These are subdivided into series and tribes, 
aweording to the position of the “ flowers,” 
modes of branching, dehiscence of the ‘‘cap- 
sules,” &c., notice being taken also of the 
sructure of the leaves. Of this we are 
glad, since there can be no doubt that the 
characters of the leaf are often of great value 
vhen taken together with those of the fructifi- 
tation, though they may be difficult to apply 
vhen taken alone. The Phascaceze are included 
%a tribe of Bryacese, and apparently with good 
reason. The persistent protonema in those 
genera of this group which are commonly con- 
tidered apart is spoken of as a “‘ prothallus,” of 
course not in recognition of its homology. The 
‘ ology in general is good and simple ; and 
it we feel startled at first at the adjectives 

porose,” ‘‘ chlorophyllose ” (the latter is not a 
geod term), and other Americanisms, it must be 
allowed that almost any change in some parts of 


the terminology is welcome. The authors have 
evidently had access to, and made good use of, 
much material as well as the best literature ; 
and although we should have been glad to see 
more references, the critical notes scattered here 
and there enable the European bryologist to see 
his way pretty clearly in comparing the floras. 
No praise is too high for the manner in which 
the book is got up; the type and headings make 
reference to it a pleasure. 








GEORGE BENTHAM. 


For sixty years George Bentham held a dis- 
tinguished place in botanical science, and for 
very many years he occupied a foremost position. 
His earliest publication, in 1825, had reference 
to the plants of the Pyrenees, and it is but the 
other day that he completed his share—the larger 
one—in the elaboration, in conjunction with Sir 
Joseph Hooker, of the ‘Genera Plantarum.’ 
During all that long interval Bentham devoted 
himself, with singleness of purpose and a per- 
tinacity which no amount of monotonous detail 
could loosen, to the promotion of systematic 
botany. His time, his energies, his fortune, all 
were given unreservedly to this end. 

Several years of his early life were spent in the 
south of France, and here he made himself person- 
ally familiar with the living vegetation of the dis- 
trict. Here, too, commenced that intimacy with 
the leading continental botanists which was main- 
tained to the last, and which contributed to lay 
the foundations of that magnificent herbarium 
and library which, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, Bentham made over to the nation. 
Incorporated with the similar collections of the 
late Sir William Hooker, they now form the basis 
of the unrivalled collections at Kew. On taking 
up his permanent residence in London, Bentham 
maintained personal relations with foreign 
botanists not only by correspondence and ex- 
change of specimens, but by means of yearly 
visits, which were continued up to within recent 
times. At home he became the intimate friend 
of and fellow worker with Sir William Hooker, 
Walker Arnott, Wallich, and Lindley. Bentham’s 
chief researches, as we have said, were in the 
department of systematic botany, and among 
all his contemporaries he seems to us, making 
allowance for differences of circumstances, to 
have most nearly resembled Linnzeus. He had 
the same unwearied diligence in collecting facts, 
the same mastery over detail, the same clear- 
ness of perception, and the same orderly method. 
His chief works consist of systematic mono- 
graphs on particular orders, which have proved 
so complete (apart from such modifications as 
the progress of science has entailed) that no sub- 
stantial alteration has been needed. The classi- 
fication of the labiates, the scrophulariads, the 
Leguminose, and other large groups remains 
pretty much as Bentham left it. 

Another main division of Bentham’s life-work 
is illustrated by his “ floras,” or systematic 
enumerations of the plantsof particular countries, 
Beginning with the determination and arrange- 
ment of the plants sent home by collectors or 
members of scientific expeditions in various 
parts of the globe, Bentham proved excellently 
well adapted to render potent aid in carrying 
out Sir William Hooker's idea of colonial floras, 
in which it was proposed that a systematic 
account of the vegetation of our several colonies 

and dependencies should be given. Bentham’s 
first contribution to this series was the ‘ Flora of 
Hong Kong,’ an admirable example of clearness 
of method and sense of proportion. This served 
as the model for subsequent volumes drawn up 
by other authors, while Bentham devoted him- 
self to the formidable task of preparing the 
‘Flora Australiensis,’ a work in seven volumes, 
and itself more than sufficient to establish a first- 
class reputation. In the publication of these 
volumes Bentham’s labours were facilitated by 








the constant communication of specimens and 


These labours led up to, and were in part under- 
taken simultaneously with, the ‘ Genera Planta- 
rum,’ a work which occupied more than twenty 
years in its ope aay even with the assistance 
of Sir Joseph Hooker. It comprisesa systematic 
account of all the genera of flowering plants, not 
compiled or condensed from previous works, but 
wholly based on original observation and com- 
parison of specimens, checked and controlled 
throughout by a critical examination of all the 
literature relating to the subject. 

It would, however, convey a very inadequate 

idea of Bentham’s powers and labours were we to 
regard him solely as the patient elaborator of 
floras and monographs. It is by them, indeed, 
chiefly that he will be judged in future. It is 
for them that his memory will be most deeply 
held in grateful esteem by future workers. But 
for those engaged in like work with himself 
a general view of the present position of the 
science and its relations to other branches of 
knowledge is of the utmost value. Bentham 
proved himself, somewhat to the surprise of 
those who did not know him intimately, to be 
specially fitted to lay before his fellows wide 
but cautious generalizations, So far from being 
swamped with detail and borne down by me- 
chanical routine, Bentham proved himself to 
have powers of philosophic insight which ren- 
dered his addresses to the Linnean Society no 
mere words of course, but productions which 
will be eagerly sought after by the philosopher 
and the historian desirous of forming an opinion 
upon the state of natural science in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. It would occupy 
too much space to advert at length to these 
very remarkable essays. It must suffice to say 
that when the Darwinian theories were first 
promulgated, and were creating consternation in 
some quarters and ridicule in others, the Presi- 
dent of the Linnean Society, while carefully 
deprecating mere speculations, lent his influence 
and opinion in support of the new teaching. 
This was the more remarkable as it was to 
a large extent in direct opposition to the 
precepts and example of his former career. 
That a naturalist of such vast experience and 
knowledge of detail should adopt the new views 
furnished at once a powerful accession of 
strength to the evolutionist and a signal ex- 
ample of largeness of mind and ability to take 
in new ideas not often witnessed under like 
circumstances. 

During the time of his presidency of the 
Linnean Society Bentham’s labours were cha- 
racteristically unwearied and devoted. Apart 
from pecuniary munificence and his own very 
numerous contributions and addresses, Bentham 
laboured incessantly in and out of the 
council room, in the library, and in the office, 
identifying himself personally with the Society 
to a degree that was perhaps excessive. At 
any rate, it is a matter of sorrow to many 
of the Fellows that Bentham’s connexion with 
the Society should have terminated as it did, 
the more so as it was eventually ascertained 
that the President's view of the point at issue— 
which led to his resignation of the chair—was the 
correct view. Mr. Bentham’s tenure of the chair 
showed that while in matters of science he was 
a worthy successor to Robert Brown, in matters 
of business and devotion to the Society’s in- 
terests he was without a compeer. After the 
incident to which we have referred Bentham, 
always of retiring habits, appeared but little in 
public, but devoted himself to his daily work 
at Kew in the elaboration of the ‘Genera’ till 
its completion, shortly after which his bodily 

owers failed him, and he completed a long and 
Sbeten life on the 10th inst. He was the son 
of General Sir Samuel, and the nephew of 
Jeremy, Bentham. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Tue much debated, but still absorbing subject 
of the Upper Oxus and its surrounding regions 





notes from Baron von Mueller, of Melbourne. 






forms the theme of the principal paper in this 
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month’s Proceedings of the Royal Geographical | 


Society. Mr. R. Michell, the author, is well 
qualified to treat of the matter, especially from 
a Russian standpoint, and though Col. Yule’s 
remarks are missed, Sir Henry Rawlinson’s com- 
ments are particularly voluminous and interest- 
ing. Sir Henry appears to have taken the 
occasion to lay down with considerable emphasis 
his views that Badakhshan and consequently 
Afghanistan have extensive territorial pos- 
sessions on the northern side of the Oxus, these 
consisting principally of the Bartang or Mur- 
ghabi, the Ghand, and the Shakh-dereh valleys, 
all peopled by Shignanis,and that there, therefore, 
*‘the supposed obligations of the agreement of 
1872-3” should give way to ‘‘the ancestral rights 
of the Badakhshanis,” in other words, that these 
trans-Oxus districts should come within the 
British rather than the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence. All we have to remark on this is that 
we have not the slightest objection to this 
method of disposing of the bearskin, provided 
the bear has none; but if we are not mis- 
taken, the last time the matter was broached at 
St. Petersburg M. de Giers put his foot down 
most unmistakably on the proposal, which he 
regarded as a breach of the arrangement con- 
cluded in 1872, declaring the Oxus as the line 
of demarcation. Following Sir Henry’s obser- 
vations is a note by General J, T. Walker, on 
the discrepancies between the recent travels of 
the Russian surveyors and those of the Indian 
explorer in the same region—a note which, we 
would modestly observe, is little else than a re- 
petition of our own remarks on the same subject 
a few months back. The second article in the 
same number of the Proceedings is a narrative 
by the Rev. W. P. Johnson of seven years’ 
travels in the region east of Lake Nyassa, illus- 
trated by a map. 

The French war cruiser D’Estrées, which 
recently left New Caledonia for Cherbourg, will 
do some survey and exploring work on its voyage 
home, which will last ten months. Soundings 
will be made at Port Kennedy in Thursday 
Island, and the exact position of several banks 
in the Coral Sea ascertained, which were dis- 
covered by Cook, but are only vaguely deter- 
mined up to the present. At Company Island, in 
the Timor Archipelago, careful hydrographic ob- 
servations will be made in order to verify the 
existence, which is seriously doubted, of anumber 
of islands found in Dutch charts. After touch- 
ing at Batavia the vessel will proceed to ascer- 
tain the modifications made upon the coast by 
the Krakatoa eruptions. 

The Council of the Russian Imperial Geo- 
graphical Society has at present under considera- 
tion the publication at its expense of Dr. Shperk’s 
very extensive researches in Eastern Siberia. 

The first volume of a Deutscher Geographen- 
Almanach has been issued, edited by Adolf 
Miessler, of Breslau. It extends to over 550 
pages, and contains much useful information on 
German geographical societies, German geo- 
graphers and geographical writers, geographical 
journals, and professorships, and a necrology for 
1882-3. The calendar itself for 1884 records 
only geographical events, and must have cost 
some trouble to compile. 

Rather strangely, under the auspices of the 
International Polar Commission, has been issued 
a ‘Mémoire sur les Observations Météorologiques 
faites & Vivi, Congo-Inférieure,’ by Dr. A. V. 
Danckelman. This large quarto contains the care- 
fully tabulated results of a year and a quarter's 
observations, 1882-3, with observations of much 
value on the climatology of West Africa, and 
suggestions for the organization of simultaneous 
work at various stations in the future. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. John 
Birmingham, of Millbrook, near Tuam, Ireland, 
which occurred on the 7th inst. Mr. Birming- 
ham is chiefly known to astronomical readers as 








having been the first to notice the appearance, 
on the 12th of May, 1866, of that remark- 
able variable star near « Coronz, subsequently 
reckoned as T of that constellation. But his 
‘ Observations and Catalogue of Red Stars’ (read 
before the Royal Irish Academy on the 26th of 
June, 1876, and published in the twenty-sixth 
volume of their Transactions) has been of great 
service to astronomers. It is founded chiefly 
upon the catalogues of Prof. Schjellerup, of 
Copenhagen, and the late Prof. Schmidt, of 
Athens, the stars contained in which, with some 
others, were reobserved by Mr. Birmingham, 
the observations being made with a telescope of 
4} inches aperture, and extending over a period 
of about four years. Other astronomical ob- 
servations of sun-spots and variable stars were 
contributed by him to the Astronomische Nach- 
richten and other scientific serials. The meteoric 
showers of November 13th and of December 12th, 
1866, and of November 27th, 1872, were also 
well observed by Mr. Birmingham at Millbrook. 
We have received the number of the Memorie 
della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
August. It contains two papers—a fifth note 
by Prof. Tacchini on the distribution of the 
solar spots and eruptions in heliographical lati- 
tude in the year 1883, and a discussion, by Prof. 
Bredichin of Moscow, of the physical conforma- 
tion of the Pons-Brooks comet, as Pons’s comet 
of 1812 was called at its recent appearance in 
1883-4, when it was first seen by Mr. Brooks 
on the 1st of September. Until the 22nd of 
that month its apparent form was that of a 
simple nebulosity, somewhat condensed towards 
the centre; but on this night a considerable 
augmentation of brightness took place, in con- 
sequence of an internal eruption of some 
violence, and on the 26th a tail was seen, 
divided into two branches by an obscure band, 
and a condensation of matter was also noticed 
at some distance from the nucleus, Sub- 
sequently, the effects of the eruption having 
subsided, the comet again took the form of a 
simple nebulosity (a phenomenon similar to 
that which occurred in the case of the comet 
of 1861 between the 29th of April and the 
4th of May), which continued until the end 
of October, when a faint tail again appeared, 
produced by imperceptible emissions in such a 
manner that the head with the tail presented a 
bulbiform figure. Towardstheend of November, 
when the comet became visible to the naked 
eye, a tendency was manifested to throw out 
brushes of matter towards thesun. On the 21st 
of December Prof. Bredichin perceived an aigrette, 
but it was not until after a new eruption, which 
took place on the 1st of January, that the comet, 
losing the bulbiform figure, assumed the appear- 
ance usual with these bodies in their complete 
development, i.e., it became conoidal with a dark 
space near the head in the middle of the tail. 
The perihelion passage, it will be remembered, 
took place on the night of the 25th of January. 








Science Gossiy, 


Tue general committee of the British Associa- 
tion will meet in London on November 11th. 


Messrs. Cuvrcuitt will shortly publish ‘The 
Microtomist’s Vade Mecum,’ by Mr. Arthur 
Bolles Lee. 


Pror. Epwin J. Hovston, in the Journal of 
the Franklin Institute for September, gives an 
interesting account of ‘Delany’s Synchroncus- 
Multiplex Telegraphy in Actual Practice,’ and 
describes ‘‘an extraordinary experiment in 
synchronous - multiplex telegraphy.” Prof. 
Houston desires to state that he saw the ex- 
periment himself and can vouch for the accuracy 
of the facts. ‘‘ When,” he writes, ‘‘ we con- 
sider that a message made up of many words, 
containing numerous letters, each letter consisting 
of numerous separate and distinct characters, and 
each character, under the synchronous-multiplex 
system, consisting of numerous impulses, was 





. . a 
transmitted with certainty over a single yj 
back and forth a great number of times With, 
out the slightest interruption the one with : 
other, the fact almost challenges belief. 
the intervals of the return of the Origi 
signal between the two cities over ¢ 
plex circles, it was observed that it travelled 
between Boston and Providence over thege six! 
circles 300 times, or covered the distay . 
between Boston and Providence 1,800 Pi 
each minute, thus making an entire disheae 
of 1,500 miles a second, or 90,000 miles. 
minute; or for five minutes that a dot aa ; 
kept going, the original signal in that shor ik 
time travelled no less than 450,000 miles o 
eighteen times as far as the entire distance 
around the world at the equator.” 

A METHOD of military nocturnal signalling hag 
been devised by a Russian, Capt. Kostovich 
and successfully tested at Cronstadt. 1 4 
small captive balloon is suspended an Edison 
electric lamp, which, by means of connectj 
wires, can be kindled and extinguished at yj 
by an operator stationed on board ship or in 
any other convenient position, a series of guch 
extinctions and re-ignitions being employed 
according to a telegraphic code. 

Dr. C. Brame brought before the Académie 
des Sciences on the 25th of August an answer ff) 
to a question suggested by M. H. Joulie on the 
9th of June, How is the loss of nitrogen to be 
avoided during the fermentation of farmyard 
manure? His arrangements are so simple, and, 
it is said, so effective, that they merit atten. 
tion. He proposes to construct pits in stables, 
cow-houses, &c., about three feet deep, with 
cemented sides. In these he deposits one 
foot of light very dry earth, above which 
he places a thin layer of straw. Dr. Brame 
maintains that farmyard manure can never be 
superseded by chemical manures or the powdery 
manures of commerce. 


M. w’Assé VaLetTe informs the readers of 
Cosmos les Mondes, in the preface to the firstil 
number of vol. ix., that in future the journal 
will be published under the old title only, Cosmos; 
that illustrations will be given ; and that there 
will be an increase of the text without any 
augmentation of price to subscribers. 


Tue death is reported from Paris of M. Barral, 
the celebrated chemist, a friend and fellow 
worker of Arago and A. von Humboldt, and 
one of the most daring balloonists of his age and 
country. 

Mr. E. Kirprne at the last meeting of the 
Seismological Society of Japan read a paper 
‘On the Meteorology of Japan for the Year 
1883,’ which was based on returns from twenty- 
three meteorological stations between Kagoshima 
and Nagasaki in the south, and Sapporo and 
Nemoro in Yezo in the north. 

Ir is proposed in St. Petersburg to establish 
a special meteorological observatory in connexion 
with the Department of Agriculture and Rural 
Economy. 


he Sexty. 








FINE ARTS 


—e 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery. 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘Christ 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his othe 
great Pictures, From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 








Studies in Architectural Style. By RB. P. 


Pullan. Illustrated. 

Street, Strand.) 
Aurnoven it is difficult to understand the i 
reasons which have induced a scholar and 
architect pf Mr. Pullan’s reputation to pub- 
lish this scratch collection of examples, 
which are not wisely called studies, we at 
grateful to him for the remembrance they 
awaken by means of nearly a hundred de- 
signs for buildings, including some instancé # 


(15, Buckingham 
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ee 
+ Romanesque character and others of 
ieantine, Lombard, Geometrical, Gothic, 
and French origin. 

We do not agree with Mr. Pullan that, 


‘Ay the exclusion of other services, Gothic 


is best for ecclesiastical buildings, and 
e can only regard with curiosity the 
jankness which professes that “ the Italian 
@ French Renaissance is the most suit- 
ible style for public offices and such 
ike edifices, in which light and air 
ye the chief necessities ; and that pure 
dassic, Greek or Roman, is best for museums 
or public buildings of a monumental cha- 
meter, Where dignity of effect has chiefly to 


ig studied.” Was it in vain that Sir Charles 


farmyard 
ple, and, 
it atten. 
1 stables, 
ep, with 
s1ts one 
> which 

Brame 
lever be 
powdery 


aders of 
the first 
; journal 


Barry succumbed to Palmerstonian logic and 
free majeure, turned his masterpiece inside 
wut, and took comfort in erecting as a giant 
hotel that jewel of a design which was meant 
for a Government office? Would Burges 
gree that the ‘‘Italian or French Renais- 
ance” (one would like to know which is 
meant) will do for public offices? ‘Would 
Street be satisfied with the notion that 
“light and air ” are not to be had from 
Gothic windows fifty feet high, as at West- 
minster? Will the learned Surveyor of St. 
Paul’s accept these dicta ? 

In spite of sciolists and pedants, it remains 
t) be proved that the ‘‘ reviving taste for 
vhat is classical’? will direct the building 
art of the future in this country. So far is 
this from being the case, it is obvious that 
even the vulgarized ‘‘Queen Anne’”’ style 
owes much popularity to that considerable 
freedom its professors, wise in their genera- 
tion, have adopted from Gothic principles, 
if not also from Gothic types. Hundreds 
fnew public buildings in this country 


‘fcmprise hardly a dozen that are really 


x of the 
a paper 
he Year 
twenty- 
goshima 
oro and 


~stablish 


“classical,” while even the exceptions 
show that Greek and Roman are alike as 
dead as Queen Anne herself. 

The fact is that, as with the Dutch 
builders of the originals of the so-called 
“Queen Anne”’ types, our architects de- 
sired to catch the favour of people whose 
awakening taste had only taught them to 
hate the formality of current fashion in 
design, and, owing to the ignorance and in- 
capacity of the workmen at their command, 
they were compelled to be satisfied with 
coarse mouldings and vulgar modes of orna- 
mentation. With the old Dutch builders 
(me ought not to call them architects whose 
utmost merit was sincerity) the results of 
their circumstances were closely analogous 
0 our own. When the Dutch nation had 
achieved its freedom, the ecclesiastical arts, 
which had previously been welcomed in 
secular service (and had fructified in the town 


 Bialls of Damme, Ypres, Brussels, and, less 


tdmirably, Louvain), were not tolerated by 
atace which in the white heat of perse- 
ction had become a victorious people. The 
Dutch nation would have nothing to do with 
the art of their enemies. When the war 
against the hated German and Spaniard was 
oer, the skilled craftsmen, with their long- 
wherited facility and just artistic technique, 
were simply nowhere. Peace following 
brought abundant wealth and the never- 
falling desire to build. The crude skill of 
Poeompetent workmen had to be appealed to. 

result was that inorganic, blundering, 
and pretentious style which our popular 
itchitects have agreed to call “Queen Anne.” 





The fine taste of Mr. Pullan has, despite 
the cynical unreserve of his utterances, 
chosen for these “studies” a very large 
proportion of examples of legitimate and 
beautiful styles, void of mechanical, vulgar, 
and frivolous manifestations. Architects 
will value the illustrations of the churches 
at Baveno and Hawarden, and certain 
‘studies ” by the author for the War Office 
(a fine example of style and vigour) and a 
less powerful design for the Foreign Office. 








The Historical Monuments of France. By 
James F. Hunnewell. (Boston, U.S., 
Ticknor.) 


Mr. HunnewE tu has given a great deal of 
time and attention to the historical monu- 
ments of France, and in doing this he has 
followed a plan rather more systematic than 
is usually adopted by the tourist. With the 
aid of many guide-books, with frequent re- 
ference to standard works, such as those of 
Mr. Fergusson and the late M. Viollet-le- 
Duc, occasional extracts from lighter litera- 
ture and the eloquent pages of Mr. Ruskin, 
he has compiled a handbook which will 
serve the turn of those who, like himself, 
make architectural monuments the chief, if 
not the sole object of their journeyings in 
France. He gives, indeed, a few summary 
notes of general information as to modes 
of life and travel, but he excludes from 
his pages all the ‘useful knowledge” as 
to hotels, manufactures, population, fairs, 
markets, and physical geography which is 
aways crowded into the double columns of 
a “guide.” Mr. Hunnewell’s volume is, in 
short, a book made somewhat on the plan 
of Mr. Hare’s ‘ Walks about Rome,’ &c., 
but distinguished from those volumes by 
greater simplicity and directness of purpose, 
by the honest avowal that much of his 
matter is taken from guide-books such as 
Murray and Joanne, and by the absence 
of all pretension to speak with authority. 

In trying to group his materials in such 
a way as to make them illustrate the course 
of French history, and in appealing to the 
monuments of which he writes as affording 
living witness to the facts we glean from 
books, Mr. Hunnewell has been much dis- 
turbed by what we may call tourist con- 
siderations. He pays a divided allegiance 
to the logic of the railroad and the exi- 
gencies of chronology; so that the reader 
who finds himself taking the monuments 
in their historical sequence, and is almost 
deluded into the belief that he is at work 
with a guide on the pattern of Burckhardt’s 
‘Cicerone,’ will suddenly discover that all 
pretensions to systematic arrangement yield 
before the occasional temptations to follow 
a convenient line of march. Thus, Mr. 
Hunnewell enters France from Italy, and 
eagerly begins to examine works of the 
Roman period. After running along the 
Riviera, with a word for Cimiez, for Fréjus, 
for Pomponiana, he dwells awhile on Arles 
and Nimes; but then, just when we are 
prepared for further study of the period 
of the Latin domination, the railroad takes 
us to Avignon, so we leap into the Middle 
Ages and talk of the Popes and the Queen 
of Naples. Her name, by the way, figures 
in Mr. Hunnewell’s pages as ‘“ Joanne,” 
which is certainly neither English, nor 
Italian, nor French, so that she would seem 





to have been rebaptized by our author out 
of compliment to the publishers of the guide- 
books to which he has freely declared his 
obligations. From the Middle Ages at Avig- 
non we haste back to the Romans in Central 
France ; but Clermont, Le Puy, Murols, and 
Polignac take us to “‘feudalism,’’ La Grande 
Chartreuse to “‘ monasticism,” until we get 
round again to the Romans under the walls 
of Paris; nor do we reach the dolmens of 
Locmariaquer and illustrations of the age 
prior to the Latin occupation till after we 
have done with the Renaissance and the 
‘old régime.” 

It is not, however, only in point of method 
that Mr. Hunnewell shows an inadequate 
conception of the nature of the task which 
he has set himself to fulfil. Not to speak 
of the exceeding commonplace of his his- 
torical and literary allusions, for it would be 
unkind to criticize anything so innocent, we 
must take grave exception to the easiness 
with which he accepts the ruthless restora- 
tions to which, in many instances, his 
admired monuments have been subjected. 
He does not, indeed, seem to realize that 
the historical value of a monument before 
and after restoration is not precisely the 
same. For example, at p. 138 Mr. Hunne- 
well describes the staircase in the octagonal 
tower at Blois as “‘ one of the most striking 
and beautiful designs in France that was 
executed in the sixteenth century and is now 
complete.” But, unfortunately, this stair- 
case is now by no means “ complete” as 
‘executed in the sixteenth century”’; it is 
complete only in the sense of having been 
completely rebuilt—rebuilt, it is true, in 
strict accordance with the hints to be ob- 
tained from its ruined remains as to its 
pristine state, yet, as it stands, it amounts 
to no more than a well-meant effort to re- 
produce that which it is impossible to re- 
create, and bears the same resemblance to 
the original work that Freinscheim’s Supple- 
ment does to Livy, or May’s verses to Lucan’s 
poem of the Civil War. So with the walls 
of Carcassonne, of which Mr. Hunnewell 
speaks asa unique example. Alas! they are 
not even a unique example of the restoring 
energies of M. Viollet-le-Duc. The very 
photographs which Mr. Hunnewell has re- 
produced bear witness—as in the case also 
of the staircase at Blois—that Carcassonne 
as it was had a very different worth from 
Carcassonne as it is. What we have now 
is not Carcassonne, but Carcassonne as it 
ought to have been according to the distin- 
guished architect who turned so many of 
the historical monuments of France into her 
historical shams. 

Unfortunately the movement of which 
M. Viollet-le-Duc was the most brilliant 
exponent has not only given birth to 
the permanent committee in charge of 
the historical monuments of France, 
whose activity, as Mr. Hunnewell acknow- 
ledges, has been not unchequered by 
‘losses, errors, and some disappointments”’; 
it has also set going in every corner of the 
state a vast amount of irresponsible zeal. 
Mr. Hunnewell alludes to the Auvergnat 
churches, but he forgets to speak of the 
thick whitewash which smothers the interior 
of Notre Dame du Port at Clermont and of 
the dreadful painting in imitation of marble 
which disfigures its ancient crypt. He 
mentions the great church at Issoire, but 
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without a word of blame for the disgraceful 
harlequinade of paint, red, blue, and green, 
which disfigures every corner within this 
once grave and noble building. When he 
tells us, too, that the church of St. Pierre 
at Chauvigny has been “restored,” he 
conveys but a feeble idea of the idiotic 
effect produced by the attempt to renew old 
Byzantine capitals by an application of a 
country stonemason’s mortar picked out 
with red, blue, yellow, and green. 

From all parts of the land news comes 
daily of the most abominable vandalisms. 
M. Guillon called attention a short time since 
(Chronique des Arts, May 17th) to the fact 
that at Lescar the ancient cathedral (twelfth 
century) can now show only a few of its 
original capitals, for the rest have been 
renewed, and all the chapels painted and 
decorated in the most childish manner, 
which suggests the hand of a local amateur. 
But even this, he adds, is nothing to what 
has been carried on in the Cathedral of St. 
Mary at Oléron. This cathedral, which is a 
monument of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, has a magnificent portal, the tym- 
panuin of which is filled in by three arcades, 
richly sculptured and in a perfect state of 
preservation. This splendid work has been 
recently covered by a coat of white and grey 
wash, whilst each head of man or beast has 
been decorated with a pair of glass eyes, such 
as we see in stuffed birds, or the lion skins 
which the fortunate friends of M. Bombonnel 
lay down at their bedsides! 

A little severity on these points would not, 
it must be confessed, misbecome Mr. Hun- 
newell’s pages, and might perhaps prove 
useful not only in checking the work of 
destruction which is everywhere going on, 
but in opening the eyes of the better class 
of tourists, who are likely to become his 
readers, to the points which they should 
look for in a genuine historical monument. 
For his book, with its absence of exact 
references, its good print, convenient lists, 
and taking illustrations, is, we should say, 
sure to please that wide public which has a 
not too serious interest in art and letters. 
And if Mr. Hunnewell, when his book comes 
to a second edition, will be at the pains to 
group his materials on a more definitely 
fixed historical order, he will give to his 
work a real educational value without de- 
priving it of any of its agreeable lightness. 








Canadian Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Marquis of Lorne. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—This book is more successful than 
Lord Lorne’s poetry. It shows on every page 
the writer’s fitness for the task of producing 
a lively, kindly, and clear account of the Do- 
minion, which he has traversed from end to end 
in many directions, and with every advantage for 
enabling him to observe. The highest authority 
in the Dominion sees everything pleasantly and 
feels confident that all is good and secure, or at 
least promising security, in the federation, and he 
has no doubts about the loyalty of the members to 
the interests of the union and the mother country. 
He has the courage to hope that ‘in two or 
three years more” even the horse-stealing expe- 
ditions of the Indians “will have become a 
matter of history,” owing to the firm reliance 
“ the savages” have in the just administration of 
the governmental power which ‘sees fair” 
between red man and white man. He adds, 
however, that which is at least a partial solution 
of the difficulty in dealing with those who, like 
certain tribes not long since settled in Yorkshire, 





cannot resist any opportunity for stealing a 
horse. ‘‘ Ina few years,” says our author, ‘‘ no 
wild Indians will be seen except in the far 
North.” He denounces whiskey as the cause of 
white and red criminality, and says that its 
prohibition does much to preserve order among 
the young communities on the Canadian soil. 
The Marquis tells with a light and bright touch 
a good many characteristic tales of the red men, 
and his confidence is complete in the promises 
of an amnesty promised by the Government of 
the United States to the chief ‘‘ Sitting Bull.” 
Some of the palavers held by the Governor- 
General with the Sioux and other tribes appear 
to turn on observance of this promise, and he 
gives an amusing account of the negotiation he 
held with a party of the Sioux. ‘‘ Usually, 
amid much flowery rhetoric, the speech [of the 
Indians] resolves itself into a demand for more 
favours, and is, in short, nothing but an ex- 
clamatory beggars’ oration. Often the inter- 
preters will not take the trouble to render all 
the flowery language, although they themselves 
are half-breeds. On one occasion, after much 
eloquence had been exercised, and the inter- 
preters had said nothing, it was asked, ‘ Why 
do you not interpret? What does he say?’ 
All the translation vouchsafed was, ‘ Oh! he say 
grub !’” The Marquis has a good word for 
everybody, and tells some tales of the Heathen 
Chinee, whom heencountered in British Columbia, 
and found in special request as a domestic ser- 
vant. Speaking of the intelligence of the red- 
skins, the writer says: “In warfare they em- 
ployed some means of defence and communica- 
tion which show that recent European army 
regulations enjoin practices long known to the 
Sioux and Blackfeet. Thus, pits whence the 
archers could discharge their arrows are seen 
within the lines of old entrenchments, and when 
the Canadian mounted constabulary regiment 
first entered the ‘Lone Land, they found that 
their movements were signalled to the tribes by 
a very good ‘heliograph’ system of ‘ flashes.’ 
No such system was at that time known to our 
armies, and the troopers, as they rode along 
over the vast grass-covered plains, wondered 
what the twinkling points on the horizon could 
mean.” Likely, if not designed, to promote 
emigration to the Dominion, this book may 
profitably be read by many who are inclined to 
turn their faces where there is plenty of all 
sorts, freedom from conventions and from mob- 
law, moderate taxation, and abundant room 
for enterprise. The woodcuts which illustrate 
the volume are bright and neatly engraved. If 
memory deceives us not, some of the number 
have been published before. Some are due to 
the author, some to Mr. S. Hall, and some to 
“Etc.,” whoever that may be. Mr. E. Whymper’s 
cutting of them could not be better. 

M. Rorascuitp, of Paris, has published an 
illustrated edition of M. Yriarte’s charming book, 
La Vie d'un Patricien de Vénise. The illustrations 
really illustrate the book by throwing light on the 
text, and the reproductions of Veronese’s fres- 
coes at the Villa Barbaro are very happy. M. 
Rothschild is to be congratulated on the manner 
in which he has brought out the volume. 








EXPLORATIONS AT SAN. 

THE objects found by Mr. Flinders Petrie in 
the course of his excavations for the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund among the stupendous ruins of 
San are now on view at the rooms of the Royal 
Archeological Institute in Oxford Mansion. 
They may be seen on presentation of visiting 
cards on Tuesdays and Thursdays. Only the 
portable objects have come over, the granite 
and sandstone monuments remaining for the 
present where they were discovered. It is, 
however, to be hoped that some of them will 
find their way to England before long. Photo- 
graphs of these megaliths are to be seen in the 
rooms. The objects exhibited are admirably 
arranged in groups answering to the places in 





which they were found. Thus, a large number 
of fragments of bronze ; small porcelain images 
some of them very fine ; the capitals and base, 
of the pillars of a shrine, or possibly a Piece of 
furniture ; anumber of iron knives; many other 
domestic implements ; and four little statuettes 
in silver, all came from a house which Mp 
Petrie believes to have been of the time of the 
thirtieth dynasty. Considerably later, namely. 
of the early Roman period, are the contenty of 
another house, among which are a curious bronze 
hanging lamp, an iron bolt and catch, a sickle 
keys, and—rarer than all, if not unique—a glass 
lens. This curious object is much exfoliate 
but is still transparent. The house of Bak. 
Akhu-iu is identified by his statue with his 
name in limestone which was found in it, and ig 
here among his household gods, of which a very 
complete set has been found. It was in this 
house that most of the papyri were dug up. It 
belongs probably to the time of Nero. One of 
the most curious objects is a small tablet carved 
with the figure of a winged sphinx, very Assyrian 
in style. There are also vessels in alabaster 
granite, and basalt, and a set of bronze feet and 
tops for some piece of furniture, in the shape of 
the head of the god Bes. An ink-pot of porce. 
lain is in the modern form of those glass bottles 
which cannot be spilled. This is a very inter. 
esting and uncommon object. 

The oldest remains at San are represented by 
the scarab of a king of the twelfth dynasty, but 
most of the things are much later. A quantity 
of woven or embroidered cloth in gorgeous 
colours was found in the cemetery, as well as 
about two hundred of those green porcelain 
sacred eyes which were such favourite amulets 
with the Egyptians. Some glazed plaques bear 
the cartouches of Piseb-Khanu, of the thirtieth 
dynasty. A little terra-cotta figure of Harpo- 
crates on a goose is very Greek in feeling, as is 
a fragment of what must have been a most ex- 
quisitely beautiful statuette in marble of Venus, 
A necklace of garnets, turquoises, lapis lazuli, 
onyx, coral, agate, and plasma, interspersed with 
gold beads, is in wonderful preservation, but a 
silver necklace near it has greatly decayed. 
Some glass mosaics are of the well-known 
Egyptian quality. 

From another site, Tel el Maskhuta, Mr. 
Petrie has brought numerous fragments of a 
wall scene in carved and gilt stone, and a bronze 
lattice with its nails—one of the most curious 
and valuable of all his discoveries. It belongs 
to the time of Nectanebo. W. J. Lorri. 





THE SIXTH RUSSIAN ARCHOLOGICAL CONGRESS, 
Tue Sixth Russian Archeological Congress 
was opened at Odessa on the 27th of last month. 
“New Russia,” including the Crimea, is far 
richer than any other tract in the vast empire 
of the Czar in reminiscences of classical antiquity 
and the remains of the Greek colonies ; and this 
circumstance has, no doubt, greatly conduced to 
bring together a very large and enthusiastic 
meeting. If guests from abroad are less numerous 
than at some former congresses, this may, pét- 
haps, be accounted for by the presence o 
imminence of the cholera in Western Europe 
The proceedings were opened by Prof. I. 5. 
Nekrassof, the dean of the historico-philological 
faculty of the University of Odessa, who stated 
that, in view of the present gathering, archeo- 
Jogical excursions had been made to the ba 
of the Dnieper and the Dniester, excavations 
which had been recently undertaken had brought 
to light a whole necropolis upon the island of 
Berezani, and an expedition to Constantinople 
had lately been undertaken by some members 
the rising school of ‘‘ Byzantinists.” As chief 
among those who had effected so much in deve 
loping archeological science in South Russia 
Prof. Nekrassof mentioned Nadyezhdin, Mour- 
zakevich, Brun, and Grigorovich. The Mayor of 
Odessa, M. Marazli, who is of Greek descent, 
in welcoming the guests dwelt upon the ancient 
Hellenic associations of the south of Russia. 
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The real business of the Congress com- 
nenced on August 28th with a paper, by 
Prince Poutyagin, upon the ornamentation of 
primitive pottery, and another, by M. Orloff, 
yndered somewhat tedious by its minute par- 
jjeularity, upon the history of Odessa from 1794 
iy 1904, chiefly based upon archives preserved 
st the Ministry of Justice. This paper and the 
reproduction of an ancient map by which it was 
iustrated, gave rise to a discussion upon the 
ite of the ancient ’Odyc00s, which Profs. 
Kondakof and Voyevodsky identify with Varna, 
and not with the modern Odessa. A contro- 
yersy also arose upon the date assigned for the 
origin of Odessa—the year 1794—the date of the 
imperial ukase decreeing its foundation. M. 
Yakovlevich considers the commencement of the 

ould really be reckoned from the conquest 
by the Russians of the Turkish village of Hadji- 
Bea. This theory, however, met with little sup- 


rt. 
the afternoon of the same day was devoted to 
dassic interests. Prof. Modestof read a paper 
upon the introduction of uniformity in the 
Russian pronunciation and orthography of Greek 
names. The discussion which ensued resulted 
ina proposal that M. Modestof should draw up 
a list of the Greek names in the locality with 
their correct spelling. The most valuable paper 
of the afternoon wasthat of Prof. Latyshef, whom 
the Archeological Society of St. Petersburg has 
commissioned to collect and edit all the Greek 
inscriptions of Southern Russia. Six sheets of 
this important collection of inscriptions, which 
ste elucidated with a Latin text, have already 
appeared, The work will, when completed, it is 
atimated, extend to ninety sheets, making three 
volumes of thirty sheets each. 

On the following day papers were read on 
early judicial forms, by Prof. M. M. Kovalevsky, 
of Moscow, and on the caves in the basin of the 
Dnieper, by Prof. V. B. Antonovich. The after- 
noon was again devoted to classic subjects. The 
frst paper, by M. Yourgevich, Professor of 
Roman Literature in the University of Odessa, 
was an essay upon the situation of several 
ancient Greek settlements, the sites of which 
have not hitherto been satisfactorily ascertained. 
The Tyra, Eupatoria, and Tanais of the ancients 
are identified by Prof. Yourgevich with the 
sites respectively of Akerman, Inkerman, in the 
Crimea, and Azof. A paper was next read upon 
the Kallinidi, one of the numerous Scythian 
tribes, by Prof. Lioupersolsky, who shows that 
this people was not derived from an amalgama- 
tion of the Greeks with the barbarians, but was 
arace of pure barbarians who had gained some 
acquaintance with Hellenic culture. 

August 30th was largely taken up with matters 
coming within the range of Byzantine archexo- 
logy. Prof. Ouspensky, of Odessa, contributed 
an account of an inedited Greek text relating to 
Sviatoslay and Vladimir. This elicited various 
objections on the part of Prof. Vassilevsky, of 
§t. Petersburg, and the discussion which ensued 
evinced the recent progress which has been 
made in Byzantine studies. A lively controversy 
was also occasioned by M. Troitzky’s paper on 
the symbolical figures upon ancient pastoral 
staves. To these matters of Byzantine interest 
succeeded papers on primitive, social, and judi- 
tal institutions, ample materials for which are 
to be found in many parts of the Russian 
dominion, The Caucasus supplied M. Leon- 
tovich with the subject of his paper on the 

Kaydassardi,” and furnished the materials for 
Prof. _M. M. Kovalevsky’s remarks upon the 
saths in use among the Ossetini. Among other 


{ papers which were read on the same day, and 


¥hich deserve particular notice, was one upon 
Little Russian antiquities, by M. Ivanitzky. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 
We have spoken of Mr. Poynter’s cartoons 
representing the decorative scheme founded on 
Stevens’s somewhat crude design for the 





enrichment of the dome of St. Paul’s. A new 
scheme, the work of Mr. Hugh Stannus, 
Stevens’s pupil, greatly modifying the design 
of his master, is now illustrated by cartoons 
placed, like Mr. Poynter’s, in situ on the 
surface of the dome. It is simpler and de- 
cidedly more faithfully architectonic than the 
scheme of the distinguished R.A., who was not 
at liberty to throw over Stevens altogether 
and adopt an original work of his own, which, 
if it equalled his superb arrangement shown by 
the model at South Kensington, would have 
been particularly suitable. We shall shortly 
comment on Mr. Stannus’s plan. Meanwhile 
it is right to refer to our already pronounced 
opinion that, on the whole, the best thing to be 
done would be to keep Thornhill’s work where 
it is, and be thankful that its expressive and 
grandiose qualities are not unfit for the place, 
and intrinsically possess not a little merit. 
Much as we admire the design of Mr. Poynter, 
we are by no means confident that mosaic, in 
which it would be executed, would be decora- 
tively an improvement to the great cupola’s 
appearance. 

THE price of the two Rubenses sold to one of 
the Rothschild family from the Blenheim Collec- 
tion is said to be 50,000 guineas. 


THE newly bought pictures have not yet been 
hung in the National Gallery. Among them are 
the tine Memlinc, the Ansidei Raphael, the Van 
Dyck, and the Stothard. The Blenheim pur- 
chases will probably not be hung until next 
year. We fear several of the best works from 
Leigh Court have crossed the Channel. 


One of the rooms of the National Gallery is 
closed for cleaning. 

Ir is hard to imagine a more deplorable piece 
of mischief than the removal of the famous stained 
glass panel of ‘ The Pedlar and his Dog’ from the 
windowat the east end of thenorthaisle of Lambeth 
Church. This presumptuous act has been done to 
appease the manes of the late Mrs. Colambell 
and Mrs. Barker, the one the wife of a local 
doctor, the other the wife of the clerk to the 
churchwardens of Lambeth. ‘The Pedlar and 
his Dog’ is painted in yellow stain, dates from 
1608, and is well known by the legend we need 
not repeat. The panel has been placed in an 
obscure part of the church. We hope public 
remonstrances will lead to its being reinstated. 


Tue Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings will hear with dismay that, according 
to the Builder, ‘‘ certain alterations to the an- 
cient parish church of Old Shoreham, Sussex, 
are in contemplation.” Let us hope the autho- 
rities and their architect will be merciful. 


Tue restoration of Manchester Cathedral is 
progressing. Of the four lines of pillars in the 
nave, three have now been rebuilt, viz., the 
extreme northern, the northern central, and 
the southern central. The extreme southern 
line has yet to be dealt with. Since the work 
of internal restoration was decided upon the 
restorers have undertaken to deal with some 
portions of the exterior, especially the north 
wall. The work of renovating has been going 
on virtually for more than fifty years, and it is 
said that not a single stone of the fabric as it 
was half a century ago is now above ground. 


Tue death of Mr. William Russell, the 
youngest son of Lord William Russell, who was 
murdered by Courvoisier in 1840, is recorded as 
having occurred on the 5th inst. at Brighton. He 
was born in July, 1800, and was for many years 
Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery. 
His admirable taste for the fine arts had been 
exercised in many ways, and led to his being 
appointed one of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery. His true and noble courtesy had 
become almost proverbial. 


In speaking last week of the collections of pic- 
tures in and around Liverpool, we said that some 
paintings at the Royal Institution required more 
familiar illustration. Mr, Adam Hotten, of Liver- 





pool, writes to say that he is about to publish a 
series of autotypes from some of these works, 
with a description by Mr. W. M. Conway, art 
lecturer to the Liverpool University. 

THE museum in Nottingham Castle, which 
has for some years past been in the charge of 
Mr. G. H. Wallis, has lately received, by presen- 
tation from Mr. Fothergill Watson, Hoppner’s 
capital portrait of Henry Kirke White. The 
gift has been made in hopes that other owners 
of portraits of county worthies may be induced 
to aid in forming a collection of such works, A 
portrait of R. P. Bonington, by himself, has 
been secured by the managing committee of 
the museum. Mr. Rock, of Blackheath, has 
generously given a portrait of the author of 
‘Festus’ to the same museum. It is the work 
of Mr. J. E. Williams, of Cheltenham, an ex- 
cellent picture, and a fair, if not too vigorous 
likeness. Mr. Wallis has been able to buy by 
subscription fifty drawings by John Leech for 
the museum. 

Tue Art Gallery Committee of the Corporation 
of Manchester have purchased for the perma- 
nent collection Mr. Colin Hunter’s ‘ Herring 
Market at Sea’ for the sum of 8401. They 
have also purchased from the Autumn Exhibi- 
tion the following works: ‘ Lifting Mist,’ by 
Joseph Knight, 225/.; ‘Seed-Time,’ by J. R. 
Reid, 1201.; ‘ Main Deck of H.M.S. Worcester,’ 
by W. C. Symons, 52/. 10s.; and ‘The Old 
Hall, Baddesley,’ by E. F. Brewtnall, 311. 10s. 
This list confirms what we said last week re- 
a the character of the purchases at Man- 
chester. 

A notice of an elaborate piece of binding 
lately finished by Messrs. Rivitre & Son is to 
appear in the Art Journal. 

Mr. Tver has in preparation a cheap edition, 
in one volume, of his monograph on Bartolozzi 
the engraver. 

In the ensuing winter the municipal authorities 
of Ypres intend to complete the restoration of 
the interior of their Hétel de Ville. At the 
present moment only the eastern portion of the 
vast hall is elaborately decorated. It contains 
numerous large wall paintings illustrative of 
important events in the history of the town. 
It is now proposed that something similar 
should be done at the western extremity 
of the hall, where, in the first instance, the 
present floor will be replaced with a tessellated 
pavement. It is in contemplation to cover the 
walls with another series of paintings, but no 
definite arrangement has yet been made by the 
municipality. 

Tue General Committee of the Bombay Inter- 
national Exhibition has passed a resolution, 
with reference to the telegram from the Secretary 
of State, to the effect that it would be detri- 
mental to the interest of the Exhibition to post- 
pone it to 1887. 








MUSIC 


——e 


THE WEEK. 
WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


One of the most interesting of the per- 
formances at the Worcester Festival was 
that of Dvorék’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ given last 
Thursday week in the Cathedral under the 
direction of the composer. This very re- 
markable work has been already noticed in 
our columns on the occasion of its two per- 
formances in London, by the London Musical 
Society and the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society (Athen. Nos. 2890, 2943); but 
the temptation to enlarge again upon its 
beauties is very strong. A distinguished 
musical critic, writing in the columns of 
a contemporary, speaks of the work as 
‘absolutely new and absolutely great.” 
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Such praise is by no means too high; 
each fresh hearing of this latest  set- 
ting of the ‘Stabat Mater’ reveals new 
beauties. Scarcely less striking than the 
originality of the composition is its perfect 
clearness; in this respect, as well as in the 
method of its developments, it reminds one 
of no less a composer than Beethoven—one 
might almost say we have here Beethoven 
speaking in the modern chromatic idiom. 
The work is not absolutely faultless; in 
some instances prosody has been disregarded, 
and the Latin text wrongly accented; but 
such slight blemishes are but as spots on the 
sun, and Dvorak’s setting of the old Latin 
hymn must be deliberately asserted to be 
the greatest work that has been produced 
for many years. The rendering at Wor- 
cester, though not altogether without blem- 
ish, was exceedingly good. A finer quartet 
of soloists than Madame Albani, Madame 
Patey, Mr. F. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley could 
not have been found in Europe; and the 
music, of so eminently devotional a cha- 
racter, gained immensely by being heard 
in a cathedral instead of in a concert-room. 
The ‘Stabat Mater’ was followed by the 
first part of ‘St. Paul,’ in which the solo 
parts were taken by Miss Anna Williams, 
Madame Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd and 
Santley. | 
At the second miscellaneous concert, given | 
on the Thursday evening in the Public | 
Hall, the first feature requiring special 
notice was the selection from the second act 
of Gluck’s ‘Orpheus,’ comprising the scene | 
between Orpheus and the Furies, in which 
the solo part was admirably sung by Madame 
Patey, and the lovely air and chorus “ On 
these meadows all are happy hearted.” A 
word of praise is due to Mrs. Hutchinson 
for her tasteful rendering of the solo 
in this number; the lady sung admir- 
ably throughout the festival. The second 
part of the concert opened with Dvorak’s 
Symphony in p, conducted by the composer 
—a fact, by the way, not announced in the 
book of words, to the great discredit, be 
it said, of those responsible for its pre- 
paration. It was not even thought needful 
to give the list of the movements of the 
symphony in the book, for which the 
managers were not ashamed to charge a 
shilling! If the directors of the concert 
did not know what was due to Dvordk, the 
audience, fortunately, were better able to 
value their distinguished visitor, for his 
reception on taking his place at the con- 
ductor’s desk was most enthusiastic. Doubt- 
less the applause was designed as a recogni- 
tion of the merits of the ‘Stabat Mater,’ 
and was the tribute which the sacred cha- 
racter of the Cathedral had prevented their 
paying in the morning. The performance 
of the symphony was, on the whole, admir- 
able ; the orchestra appeared to be inspired 
by the fire of the composer, and played their 
best, doing honour alike to themselves and 
to the conductor. The symphony has been 
several times heard in London, and more 
than once noticed in these columns. It is 
only needful to say that it produced a great 
effect, each movement being received with | 
the utmost warmth. The remainder of the | 
concert requires no notice. | 
The ‘ Messiah’ was given in the Cathedral | 
on the Friday morning, all the principal | 
artists engaged for the festival taking part | 








| Monnaie, Brussels. 


in it, and a special service in the evening 
brought the proceedings to a close. If not 
among the most successful with regard to 
the average quality of the musical perform- 
ances, the festival just ended may take high 
rank in the character of its programmes. 
The shortcomings have been such as are 
inseparable from the conditions under which 
these meetings are carried on; and it would 
be unfair to judge them by the same high 
standard which would be applied to many 
other festivals. A word of thanks is due, 
in conclusion, to the stewards, and especially 
to Canon Cattley, for the excellence of the 
arrangements for the press, which were in 
marked contrast to those on which we had 
occasion to comment last year at Gloucester. 








Musical GCossiy. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Samuel Hayes has taken 
Her Majesty’s Theatre for an autumnal season 
of Italian opera, to commence early in October 
next. 

Gounopn’s ‘Philémon et Baucis’ is to be 
revived very shortly at the Dresden Opera, 
where Nessler’s ‘Trompeter von Sakkingen’ is 
to be the first novelty of the season. This work 
is to be followed by the ‘ Rheingold,’ as pre- 
liminary to the entire ‘Ring des Nibelungen,’ 
which it is intended to bring forward in the 
course of the winter. 


M. Camitte Sarnt-Saiins’s opera ‘ Etienne 
Marcel,’ produced at Lyons in 1879, is to be 
given at the Opéra Populaire, Paris, early in 
October. 

Wacner’s ‘ Meistersinger’ is to be given in 
French next January, at the Thédtre de la 
The translation has been 
made by M. Victor Wilder. 


THE coming season at La Scala, Milan, is to 
open with Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele.’ The chief 
novelty of the season will be Ambroise Thomas’s 
‘Hamlet.’ Possibly ‘ Tannhiiuser’ may also be 
given during the winter. 

WaGNeEr’s works appear to be making their 
way in Italy. The Fenice at Venice will open 
with ‘Il Vascello Fantasma’ (‘Der Fliegende 
Hollinder’), and there is a probability that 
‘ Lohengrin’ will be heard at the Apollo Theatre, 
Rome. 


Sicnortina Gemma LuzianI, a very youthful 
Italian pianist, and the winner of the first prize 
at the Paris Conservatoire last year, created a 
favourable impression at the Promenade Concerts 
on Wednesday. In Beethoven’s Concerto in c 
minor, and subsequently in pieces by Chopin 
and Rubinstein, she evinced sound technical 
ability, her touch being sympathetic and her 
execution remarkably accurate. Goetz’s Sym- 
phony in F was repeated by request on the same 
evening. 

Kine Oscar of Sweden has, in his office as 
President of the Academy of Music in Stockholm, 
delivered musical lectures on different occasions. 
These have now been published in a volume, 
with the addition of some chorales composed by 
his Majesty. A German translation of the book 
is in preparation. 








DRAMA 


—e— 


Bramatic Gossiy. 


TuurRspay seems now to have definitely re- 
placed Saturday as the favourite day for the 
production of novelties at the theatres. The 
reason for this is that managers have learnt to 
fear the rowdyism occasionally exhibited on 
Saturday nights. So faras regards the majority 
of weekly newspapers dealing with the theatres, 
Thursday is the worst night that could be 





h Saturday, h 

chosen. Saturday, however, is alto 

of favour, Sunday is prohibited, Fraley re ~ 
lucky, and Monday is considered to be a da 
when reactionary influences are at their hes 
The choice is accordingly limited. 

THE production at the Vaudeville of ‘ Sinners 
and Saints,’ by Mr. H. A. Jones, is now do. 
finitely fixed for Thursday next. 

Mes. Lanerry, it is now settled, is to appear 
at the Prince’s Theatre in January. 

‘Tue WorxD’ of Messrs. Paul Meritt, Hen 
Pettitt, and Augustus Harris—the first of ru 
spectacular and sensational dramas which, unde 
the present management, have brought success 
to Drury Lane Theatre—has, after a four years’ 
absence from the stage, been revived at the 
scene of its first production. It has, of course 
no pretension to literary merit, and the mos 
atrocious gagging is permitted the comic cha 
racter. The scenes have, however, lost none of 
their old power over the public, and the popu. 
larity of the play is easy to be understood. Mr. 
Harris as the arch-villain and Mr. Jackson as 
his comic associate retain their old characters, 
In other respects the cast is new. Mr. Arthur 
Dacre, Miss Marie Illington, and Miss Edith 
Woodworth are the more noteworthy among the 
new-comers. A piece of acting by Mr. Carton 
as a dishonest lawyer deserves special praise, It 
is well conceived and admirably executed. 

Mr. BrovGuton’s comedietta ‘ Withered 
Leaves’ and Tobin’s comedy ‘The Honeymoon’ 
have been given at the Imperial. In the piece 
last named Miss Ada Ward played Juliana. The 
general performance was weak and amateurish, 

A pRAMA by Messrs. Goodrich and Crauford, 
entitled ‘A Ruined Life,’ was given for the first 
time on Monday at the Grand Theatre. Both 
authors play in it. 

AFTER the pantomime at Drury Lane, which 
will once more be by Mr. Blanchard and vill 
deal with the story of Whittington, a new drama 
by Messrs. Pettitt and Harris and ‘A True 
Story,’ by Mr. Elliot Galer, are to be produced, 

Turopora, the heroine of M Sardou’s drama 
in which Madame Bernhardt is to appear at the 


Porte Saint Martin, is also the heroine of a] 


clever play by Watts Phillips, entitled ‘Theo- 
dora,’ produced in 1867 at the Surrey Theatre. 
It is a curious coincidence that the names Theo- 
dora and Fédora are practically the same. 

Mr. Fitrzceratp Mo toy’s forthcoming book, 
‘The Life and Adventures of Peg Woftington, 
will contain several letters of David Garrick not 
previously printed in full, principally referring 
to his abandonment of the wine trade for the 
stage. The volumes are, by special permission, 
dedicated to Miss Ellen Terry. 

Tourcuénier’s comedy ‘A Month in the 
Country’ has been translated into German by 
Herr Zabel, and is shortly to be produced a 
the Vienna Hofburg Theatre, under the title 
of ‘ Natalia.’ The MS. was some time since 
placed by the translator in the hands of the 
Viennese actor Adolf Sonnenthal, who is at 
present +¢gisseur of the above-named playhouse. 
Herr Sonnenthal writes that it is long since he 
has met with a new piece of such merit. He 
refers in terms of the highest praise not only 
to—what all familiar with Tourguénief's writings 
look for—the elegant and subtle delineation of 
character, but also to the brilliant dialogue and 
stirring movement which distinguish the piece 
Herr Wilbrandt, the well-known playwright and 
director of the Court Theatre, shares this vie¥ 
and has welcomed the work. Preparations for 
its production are already being made, and the 
chief réles have been distributed among some of 
the best known actors of the Hofburg stagé 
Mesdames Wolter and Gottenfels, and MM 
Sonnenthal, Bauermeister, Hartmann, Gabillo, 
and Bukovic. 








To CorREsPoNDENTS.—W. R.—P. R.--L. U. D.—A. E- 
8. F. & Co.—W. J. 8.—received. 
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te CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 


7 A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and other Poems. By Algernon Charles 








appear SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. [In the press. 
Henry SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 

“ttREAUTY and the BEAST. By Sarah Tytler, Author of ‘The Bride’s 
SUCCERs Pass,’ ‘ Saint Mungo’s City,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 

. years’ 

a te ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 

smil#0XGLOVE MANOR. By Robert Buchanan, Author of ‘The Shadow 
none of of the Sword,’ ‘God and the Man,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 

e popu- “A very powerful study. Mr. Buchanan has drawn the central figure with consummate skill, and told his story with great vigour, directness, and rapidity of narration. Perhaps 


|. Mr. § the ablest piece of fiction that the author has written.”— Atheneum, 





————<——— ae 





racters, TWO GOOD THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. | THE HOLIDAY BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

Arthur y DRAWN GAME, By Basil. Sir WALTER SCOTT'S MARMION, An entirely New 
; I . ; j Edition of this Famous and Popular Poem, with over ONE HUNDRED New 
ong the HEART SALVAGE by SEA and LAND: Stories. By Mrs, Illustrations by leading Artists. Elegantly and appropriately bound, small 4to. cloth 
Gases COOPER (KATHARINE SAUNDERS). extra, 160. (Just ready, 

; satiate . “ a The immediate success of ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ published in 1882, has encouraged 
ise. It NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ PICCADILLY NOVELS. Messrs, Chatto & Windus to bring out i. Geemeeion Edition of this not less popular and 
q Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. famous poem. Produced in the same form, and with the same careful and elaborate style 


‘ithered ALL in a GARDEN FAIR By Walter Besant. With of illustration, regardless of cost, Mr. Anthony's skilful supervision is sufficient guarantee 


that the work is elegant and tasteful as well as correct. The publishers feel assured that the 






































ymoon’ 6 Illustrations by Harry Furniss, work in its new and beautiful shape will be the leading Holiday Book of the year. 
. MAID of ATHENS, By Justin McCarthy, M.P. With NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN HUMOUR 
e 2 Illustrations by Frederick B d. : 
ae — ON a MEXICAN MUSTANG. By Alex. E. Sweet and 
rauford The WAY of the WORLD. By D. Christie Murray. J. ARMOY KNOX, Editors of Zezras Siftings. With 400 Illustrations. Crewe Ove. 
: sloth » 78. 6d, Ss . 
the fint¥The HIGH MILLS. By Katharine Saunders, See — 
Both FANCY FREE By Charles Gibbon NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AT HOME IN FIL,’ 
. IN the HIMALAYAS and on the INDIAN PLAINS. By 
, Which MISTRESS JUDITH. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler. matin Cc, F. GORDON CUMMING, Author of ‘In the Hebrides.” With numerous IIlustra- 
ind will WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. tions. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. (/mmediately, 
— "IT SAY NO.” By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. crown ,BY0- IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 
f Tl Shortly. : . 
hy meeareienmacsoemes ~—. | THOMAS BEWICK and his PUPILS. By Austin Dobson, 
d : IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. With 95 Illustrations, Square 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [September 25. 
: - PHILISTIA. By Cecil Power. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 2 : 
P a (Shortly. | LORD TENNYSON: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry 
- of a NEW STORIES BY CHARLES READE. J. JENNINGS. With a Photograph Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 
Theo- In the press, uniform with the other Volumes of the ‘‘ Collected Edition of Charles Reade’s 
‘heatre, Works,” crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. WINE, WOMEN, and SONG : Medieval Latin Students’ 
s Theo- The JILT, and other Tales. With Illustrations by Joseph Songs. Now first Translated into English Verse, with an Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
». Nash, SYMONDS, Small 8vo. parchment, 6s. 
a hen, GOOD STORIES of MEN and other ANIMALS. With | A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin 
rick mc Illustrations by E. A, Abbey, Percy Macquoid, and Joseph Nash. | McCARTHY, M.P. In 4 vols. demy 8vo. 12s. each. (Vol. I. nearly ready. 
eferring NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Th ; 
: : . | The SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS: a Sketch 
for the RESCOES: Dramatic Sketches. By Ouida. Crown 8vo. of the Life and Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S, 
mission, cloth extra (uniform with the Collected Edition of her Works), 5s. (/mmediately. 





Editor of Science Gossip, &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Lilustrations, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


















NGLISH CARICATURE and SATIRE on NAPOLEON 
the FIRST. By JOHN ASHTON, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen | A SYNOPSIS of the BACTERIA and YEAST-FUNGI and 
































— 4 |__ Anne.’ With 120 Lilustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 28s. ALLIED SPECIES. By W. B. GROVE, B.A. With over 100 Illustrations. Crown 
uce 8vo. clot tra, 3s. 6d. 
he titkpe EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By Grant Allen, _—_—e 
re since A New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By Grant Allen, A 

of the DICTIONARY of MIRACLES. By Rev. E. C. Brewer, j New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
wh LL.D. Uniform with ‘The Reader’s Handbook.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. | The UNIVERSE of SUNS, and other SCIENCE GLEAN- 
y ‘ he UTHORS and their WORKS, with the Dates. By Rev. | INGS. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. With numerous Illustrations, Crowa Sve. 
4 ‘ He. ©. BREWER, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2%. cleth exten, te, SS ace 
10t only ORDS, FACTS, and PHRASES: a Dictionary of Curious, | NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS.’ 
writings Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By ELIEZER EDWARDS, New and Cheaper AIDS to LONG LIFE: a Medical, Dietetic, and General 
ation of Issue, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; half bound, 9s. Guide in Health and Disease. By N. E. DAVIES, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 2s.; cloth 
oue all limp, 2s. 6d. (/n the press, 

: POPULAR GUIDES TO HEALTH. , 

° el Crown 8vo. ls. each; or, in cloth, 1s. 6d. each. HO Wt eras, he vee vam te reg —~g 
his view NE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS and SURGICAL Illustrations, ll, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. ° 





HINTS. By N. E. DAVIES, L.RC.P. 








ions for : ; 
ud t#NURSERY HINTS: a Mother's Guide in Health and ag = Bh capcom pr psn ga 
some 0 lsease. By N. E. DAVIES, L.R.C.P. 
VOICE PRODUCTION and VOICE PRESERVATION. 
8 a he PATIENT’S VADE MECUM: a Help in Medical For the Use of Speakers and Singers. With Illustrations. By GORDON HOLMES, 
oe Advice and Treatment. By W. KNIGHT, M.R.C.S., and E. KNIGHT, L.R.C.P. M.D. 
um he HAIR: its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and | CONVALESCENT COOKERY: a Family Handbook. By 
Disease. By J. PINCUS, M.D. CATHERINE RYAN. 
A. H- 
_— London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


-_ 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN 
EUROPE. 
A Beries of Original Essays. 


Edited by THEODORE STANTON, M.A. 
With an Introduction by FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s, 6d. 































































Now ready, Second Edition at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, numerous Illustrations and Map, 
price One Guinea, 


Her Majesty the Queen, the King of the Belgians, and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, have been pleased to accept 
presentation copies of this work. 


THE KING COUNTRY; 
Or, EXPLORATIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
By J. H. KERRY-NICHOLLS, 
Being a Narrative of 600 Miles of Travel through Maoriland. 


The Saturday Review of August 23 says :—‘* Such English- 
men as think it rather a matter of shame than of boastful- 
ness to be ignorant of one of the noblest and most promising 
of their possessions, will find in Mr. Kerry-Nicholls’s bulky 
but delightful volume the wonders of a forbidden land dis- 
played before them with a vividness of portraiture which 
only a master-hand can produce...... One of the pleasantest 
books of travel ever written.” 


MR. FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH'S 


AUTUMNAL LEAVES. 


Copiously embellished with Coloured Plates (“‘ Exquisite 
representations ”— Spectator) and Wood Illustrations, will 
afford to Artists, Designers, and all lovers of the country 
abundant material for a study, during this season of the 
fall, of the marvellous and diverse character of autumn 
foliage. 


New Edition, beautifully bound, with gilt edges, 
price 14s, 





A THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


HENRY IRVING'S IMPRESSIONS 
OF AMERICA. 


Narrated in a Series of Sketches, Chronicles, and 
Conversations, 


By JOSEPH HATTON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 





THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE 


OF THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL 
OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G., &c. 


By FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 


With Frontispiece Portrait, crown 8yo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
[Now ready, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS 
OF ART HISTORY OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES, 


PAINTIN G: 
SPANISH AND FRENCH. 
By GERARD W. SMITH, 
Exeter College, Oxon, 


With 70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 5s. 
[Now ready, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SERIES OF BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE GREAT MUSICIANS. Edited by FRANCIS 
HUEFFER. 


SCHUMANN. 


By J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 


Small post 8vo. cloth, price 3s, 
[Now ready. 


London: 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C, 









“ LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIEs,’” 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d, each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


AND 


Vols, I. to IX. 


SIXTH SERIES. 


NOTES 


Volumes I. to IX. of the Sixth Series of NOTES AND QUERIES contain, in addition to a great Variety of 
similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
“Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles I1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘‘ The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 


Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe, 


Bibliography and Literary History. 


Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles ”"— 
“‘The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘t Reynard the 
Fox ”—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light "—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to “‘ Endymion ”—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
**Rock of Ages”—* Eikon Basilike Deutera ”"—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘‘ The Book”—Notes 
on the “ Religio Medici ”—Authorship of the “‘ Imitatio” 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 


Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—“* Milky Way ”"— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The Drama in Ireland—‘*Tom Jones” on the French 
Stage— Auld Robin Gray” —‘‘ Harpings of Lena”— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy”—The ‘‘ Mystery” of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory”—‘*‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Palace of Art”—Ballad of “‘ William and 
Margaret” —The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘‘Ode to Mont Blanc” — Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘‘ Cross Purposes”""—Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ”—*“‘ Logie o’ Buchan.” 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


“To rule the roast”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘ To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence —Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born—Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin = money—Getting into a scrape. 





——=&_*__= 





Edinburgh Review, October, 1890, 


QUERIES. 


Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob- 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maider 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Bng 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater- 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom oj 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco & 
Gama —Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk, 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘‘ Hours” of Raphael- 
Rubens’s “Daniel and the Lions”— Early Gillrays- 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s “‘ Attack on 
Jersey.” 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig- 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches- 


Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens—§ 


Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkcld—Prayer4 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
“ Persii Satire ”—Roman Arithmetic—The A‘astor d 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘ Vescus” in Georgicg 
iii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration 0 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘‘ Rane ”—Simplicius on Epic 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—“‘ Felix queaj 
faciunt,” &c. 


Topography. 
Grub Street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagni 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thama 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Midilf 
Temple Lane—Ormond Street Chapel—Roman hare 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushtoy 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—0.¥ 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley Square Mystery 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crow 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tar 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to . 
Ancients—Names of American States —Carucate—Feas 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses a 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumoy 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bou 
parte;Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curler 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Key" 
Church Registers — Arm-in-arm—E, 0.— Napoleuat 
Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NEW WORK BY JAMES PAYN. 


On SEPTEMBER 26, with a Portrait, crown 8vo. 6s, 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





On SEPTEMBER 26, with a Map, large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


or, THE BLACK REPUBLIC. 


By Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, K.C.M.G., 


Formerly Her Majesty’s Minister Resident and Consul-General in Hayti, now Her Majesty’s Special 
Envoy to Mexico, 


HAYTI; 


Fifth Edition. Just ready, 63. 


Size, 15 inches by 11} inches, 


JACKDAW OF RHEIMS 
(ILLUSTRATED BY JESSOP). 

Trwes.—‘‘ Can never fail to amuse.” 

SaTuRDAY REVIEW.—*‘ Very comically illustrated. 

SpecTATOR.—‘‘ Decidedly good.” 

Grapuic.— Very cleverly executed.” 

ILLUSTRATED LonpDoN NEws.—“ Irresistibly comical.” 

STaNDARD.—‘‘ A gem both of illustration and printing.” 

MorxinG Post.—‘‘ A series of clever pictures.” 





Ready Ast October, 10s. 


THE LAY OF ST. ALOYS 


Cingoldsby Legend). 





First Edition. 


The old Letter with new Illustrations, drawn 


by E. M. JEssor. 





Uniform with the ‘Jackdaw of Rheims,’ 


Eyre & SPorriswoonpk, Great New-street, London, E.C. Retail of all Booksellers. 








GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND-STREET, W. 





ADVANTAGES—Anmple and continuous supply of Books. 
Large and varied selection of Musical Works, 
Newest French and German Books. 


From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards, 


TERMS --- 


For particulars apply to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND-STREET, W. 


WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 
(A fiiliated to the London University, 1844. ) 


GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN—The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, LL.D, F.R.S., &c. 

Heap MaAsteR—H, M. SHERA, Esq., M.A. LL.D. 

Seconp Masrer—C, J. SCOTT, Esq., M.A., Scholar and Prizeman (Camb.). 

First MATHEMATICAL MasTeER—THOS, HUGH MILLER, Esq., B.A. Wrangler (Camb.). 
And Twenty Assistant Masters and Professors. 

In addition to Classical, Mathematical, English, and Commercial Subjects, BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, 
the Modern Languages of Europe, Hebrew, and Syriac, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Drawing, are taught by 
Accomplished Professors. 

The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., has undertaken the Professorship of NATURAL SCIENCE; and gives Weekly 
lectures and Class [ustructions in Practical ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, &c. 

CHEMISTRY is taught by R. W. LANCASTER, Esq., B.A. (Ist Class Nat. Science), Christ Church, Oxford; and a 
Course of Lectures on PHYSICS is delivered each Term by A. H. ALLEN, Esq., F.C.S. SCHOLARSHIPS are AWARDED 
worth, in the aggregate, 300/. a year. 

‘The JUNIOR SCHOOL is in excellent efficiency. Permanent Staff—T. 8. COX, Esq., B.A. (London), and three other 
Trained Masters. CHEMISTRY, R. W. LANCASTER, Esq., B.A. (Oxon.); MUSIC and SINGING, E. H. MIDDLETON, 
£sq., Bac. Mus. (Camb. ). 

Prospectuses may be obtained by application to the Governor or Head Master. 


The WINTER TERM commences TUESDAY, September 23rd. 
PE A R S’ Ss 0 A P 
s 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of England, writes :— 
“PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin,” 











Sold Everywhere. 





XPERIMENTS on PATIENTS by PHY- 
SICIANS, and Comments thereon by the Society Abolition 
Vivisection. 28 pages. A copy can be obtained gratis on sending @ 
stampted directed wrapper to the Honorary Secretary, G. R. Jessz, Esq., 
Henbury, near Macclesfield. 
“The whole Materia Medica will need to be investigated anew before 
anything ap hing a r ble system of Therapeutics can be con- 
structed.”’—Lancet, Jan. 5, 1884. 








Fifth Edition, royal 8vo. paper covers, price ls.; post free, ls. 3d.; 
cloth gilt, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
A® THORSHIP AND PUBLICATION. 
A Concise Guide to Authors in matters relating to Printing, Pub- 
lishing, Advertising, &c., including the Law of Copyright and a Biblio- 
graphical Appendix. 
“A work which every author, whether experienced or not, should 
undoubtedly possess.’’—Anowledge. 


London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


PpHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, LoMBAaRD-sSTREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON .—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
the World. Loss Claims arranged with promptitude and liberaiity. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, f Secretaries. 








64, CORNHILL. 
PERILS ABOUND ON EVERY SIDE! 
HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCB 
COMPANY insures against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS—ON LAND OR WATER, 
And has the Largest Invested Capital, the —_ Income, and pays 
p of any Accid LA 


yearly the Largest Amount of € 
Company. 





Chairman—HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the fer gan f Stations, the Local Agents, or 
West-End Oftice—8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; or at the 
Head Office—64, Cornhill, Londen, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





JOHN BROGDEN, 


ART GOLDSMITH, 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


FrUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal, 
Founded a.p. 1868, 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 2], 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1862. 








BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
Cheaper than a Painted Wall and more durable. 
May be Scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by the EMBOSSED TAPESTRY CO. 
Loxpon Derér: 33, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of six stamps. 


G PAREKLING MORELLA, 


The New High-Class SUBSTITUTE for WINE, 
absolutely void of alcohol, from the pure juice of the famous Kentish 
Morel Cherry ; sold in Champagne —_ at 2ls. perdouble dozen. RKe- 
mittance with order; no booking. ot less than two dozen delivered in 
London, or to any British Railway Station. Sample pint bottle by post 
for 1s. 6d. Special terms for philanthropic objects, bazaars, fétes, &c. 
The Trade Supplied. 

Apply to Tuomas Grant & Sons, Maidstone, Producers also of the 
popular Tonic Liqueurs, *‘Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy,” “Grant's 
Orange Cognac,” and ‘* Grant's Ginger Cognac,” the best of all remedies for 
disorders of the stomach. A bottle by post, as sample, for 4s. 10d., 
addressed to our London Office, 22, Walbrook, E.C 


HUN YanDdt JANOS 








“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
Londen Medical Record, 


“ Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor von Gartner, Stuttgart, 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” Prof m 
‘essor von Nussbaum, 


The name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 
on the Label secures genuineness, 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 18, 6d, and 23, 
per bottle, 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 

The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
a of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, in 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and as the safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 


: Of all Chemists. 
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PREPARING FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 








Volume I., containing a Part of the letter A, is passing through the Press, and will shortly be published, 


*,* Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months; and it is confidently expected 
that the Work will be Completed in about Fifty Volumes. 


The Price of each Volume will be 12s. 6d. 





The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended to supply a want which has, for more 
than half a century, been generally felt. LEvery reader has recognized the utility of the great French 
Dictionaries of Universal Biography. At the present day such a work would be rendered impracticable by 
the great increase of the results of historical inquiry. Some division of labour seems to be imperatively 
necessary. Each nation should have its own biographical dictionary. The German and Belgian dictionaries, 
now in progress, are instances of such work abroad; and it is intended to provide a dictionary for our own 
nation worthy to take a place beside them. The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ will include lives of 
inhabitants of the British Islands from the earliest historical period. Living persons are excluded. The 
first aim has been to give biographies which shall embody with sufficient fulness the latest results of historical 
research, and be founded upon an examination of original documents. A clear indication will be given in 
each article of the authorities which have been used, and from which further information may be derived, 
The Editor has endeavoured in all cases to obtain the assistance of the most competent students of special 
periods or departments of history. He has received a great number of important articles from writers of 
recognized authority, and he has to express his sincere gratitude for the invaluable help given by the officials 
at the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and other institutions. A great mass of information will be 
given from hitherto unpublished sources; and in the case of recent lives, much valuable help has been given 
by the friends and relatives of the subjects of the articles. Any assistance of that kind in future will be 
thankfully acknowledged. The great difficulty in such a task is to determine the principles upon which lives 
are to be admitted. Notwithstanding every effort to secure condensation of statement, the work must neces- 
sarily be of very great extent. Some selection is therefore necessary, but it seems to be impracticable to lay 
down any absolutely fixed rule. The main principle has been to give all lives likely to be of interest to 
serious students of history and literature. Though it is impracticable to supply all the information which 
might be desired by the minuter students of bibliography and genealogy, the aim will be to give as much 
information as is possible within the necessary limits. The selection must, of course, be less exhaustive in 
modern times, when the available materials of biography become overwhelmingly voluminous. In later 
volumes it will be sought to remedy any errors of excess or defect which may be pointed out in the first. It 
is confidently hoped, in any case, that the execution of the work will be not unworthy of the aims implied im 


its title; and that it will take its place beside the completest biographical dictionaries hitherto published. 
) 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15 Waterloo-place. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editer’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher’’—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by Joun C. Francis, Atheneum Press, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Published by the said Jomn C. Francis, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
Agents; for Scorcanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh; for Inztanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 20, 1824, 
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